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~ Rev. J. B. Thrall in the August Andover Review says An gee aeaeiny writer in the Friends Journes pou 
NS that a preacher may safely assume the utmost liberty in his -, 08M the ape ere ong and abuses’ of the word 
hat recreations as in his theology, provided only he remain true Christ, which arise OER CORSTUING the word to — 
go to the highest ideals. “an more than a title for the ‘wisdom of God’ or 
- ‘power of God,’ as represented in the teachings of Jesus.” 
our “We must remember,” the- writer tells us, “that Paul con- 


The Universalist claims that the article on Eschatolo 
"Y, in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is de- 
cidedly in advance of even mild conservatism, and far more 
liberal and tolerant than could naturally have been expected. 


ferred the title on the teachings, and not on the teacher. 
The latter was done by men less wise than Paul but more 
believing.” It strikes the present writer that the Journal’s — 
correspondent would find some difficulty with the well — 
: known passage where Paul expresses his determination — 
“A blessed humbug” is the forcible language applied by | 20t to know even Christ “‘afterthe flesh.” | : 
an orthodox exchange to the lesson slips, quarterlies, etc., 


commonly used in schools that adopt the International; We court favor from the goddess of luck by looking over 
lessons. We commend this opinion to the inquirer whom| the right shoulder at the new moon's silver crescent; we 
we mentioned in the last issue as desiring a series of this| obtain many a choice bit of landscape and many a mosaic 
kind for use in Unitarian Sunday Schools. of joyous existence by side glances and peeps around a — 
corner ; we look at things at all conceivable angles as if pice — 
“The credit of literary composition,” says the Current, | tures of Nature, like those of individuals, did not look well 
“certainly not the money compensation, is the motive which | when taken with a full front view. While this obliquity of 
inspires most of the best contemporaneous work. Those | vision may secure the favor of the fickle goddess and 
editors who, in copying original productions, deny this| enchantment to material view, it will never answer for 
credit, on the ground of lack of space or time, are like the | mental pictures. All thoughts, words and deeds, but espe- 
man who builds a house and refuses to pay his help for the | cially our own, should be looked squarely in the face—asno 
reason that it would add to his labors.” other point of observation brings out their full import 
wherein lies their only value. 


In the Andover Review for August is a thoughtful arti- 


cle on fiction in public libraries by Dr. Alex. 8S. Twombly,| The Index tells of a recent English law-suit in which 
a 


who reluctantly advocates admitting to libraries that large|a lady was awarded £1000 damages ina suit againsta 
class of novels which is neither very good nor very bad, but | physician who had signed a false certificate of her insanity, 
Suggests that the supply of this class of books be kept leas | by virtue of which an attempt was made to place herina 
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private asylum. The course suggested to prevent the re- 
eurrence of such cases is to abolish all private insane asylums. 
This seems to us altogether wise and proper, inasmuch as 
such institutions cannot be conducted without a certain 
amount of personal restraint upon the inmates, and it is in 
the essence of free government that such restraint should 
be exercised only by regularly designated officers of the 
people who can be held to strict accountability. A further 
safe-cuard which seems to us necessary is to require full legal 
proof of insanity; not simply an ex parte certificate from 
a physician, before a patient is commited to an asylum. 


Rev. John W. Chadwick is publishing in the /ndex a 
series of articles on “Spencer, Harrison and Religion,” in 
one of which he says : 


There are those who consciously oppose themselves to evolu- 
tionism, who claim for ethics a religious source and aim, and 
imagine that in doing this they are antagonizing the philosophy 
of evolution. But never has a system of ethics been conceived 
that is more fundamentally religious than the ethics of the con- 
sistent evolutionist. He isnottalking rhetoric, but science, when 
he declares that the distinction between right and wrong is root- 
ed in the deepest foundations of the universe. When Words- 
worth in his ‘‘Ode to Duty’’ sings,— 

“ Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong,” 
he is not more poetical than scientific. For the same Unending 
Genesis that evolved the original nebula into suns and stars has 
wrought into the inmost substance of the universe the principles 
of right and wrong. 


Many a thing may be true and still be better left unsaid. 
A striking illustration of this is afforded by the New York 
Star, which is quoted as saying: 

“ Labor would be quixotically silly if it did not fairly endeavor 
to obtain the best price it can.”’ 

The statement may be true—probably is, but it is a bar- 
ren statement at best; few if any laboring men are laying 
themselves open at the present time to this charge of quix- 
otic silliness. And the worst thing about the statement is 
that it suggests the inevitable retort: “Capital would be 

ixotically silly if it did not endeavor to purchase labor at 
om price it can.” And, asis ably shown by Mr. 
Salter in his paper which we publish on another page, the 

nt hope for the solution of a great secial problem lies 
in our learning to forget such a maxim of selfishness. 


The Living Church: “The new Congregational Creed is 
expressly designed to formulate the ‘generally accepted be- 
liefs.’ It is not intended to set forth what the faith is, but 
to record what people generally fancy as to faith in this 
year of grace. Denominational beliefs are about as fluctu- 
ating as scientific theories, but the word of God standeth 
sure, and the-ancient Creeds are true forever.” 

Dr. J. E. Twitchell in the Advance: “The most useless 
individual is he who catches the breath of no new morn- 
ings—sees no golden Aurora in the risings of the East. 
The most useless communities are they that set themselves 
against the p of the age—content with the customs 
and advan of their fathers. The most useless churches 
are they that fossilize—hugging the old in forms and cere- 
monies and creeds which, though beautifully adapted to 
earlier ages, are useless when new conditions have arisen.” 


Those who have regularly attended the Concord School 


declare that the sessions of this year have been by far the | 


most successful of any. The school may indeed be said to 
have passed by its season of depreciation and ridicule, and 
to be now fairly considered as an institution of importance, 
destined to increase in power and influence in the future. 
Its aim is to teach the first principles of philosophy, finding 
them not alone in the works of one great mind, but as the 
real outcome of the thoughts of the greatest minds. By 
making a special presentation of the life and writings of 
Emerson, this year the teachers have brought their work a 
little nearer to the average mind; in this they have acted 
wisely. Philosophy in the abstract is not attractive to the 
majority ; but even the common man will be led like a child 
towards philosophic heights when the attractions all along 
the way are the baste and delights of one so beloved and 
revered as Emerson. Next year it is proposed to discuss 
Goethe and modern science. 


ee ee —— 


Emerson says: “ There are persons who are not actors, 
not speakers, but influences.” One of the most precious of 
human opportunities is to have known and been guided by 
one in whom we recognize pureness of soul, sweetness of 
character, firmness of will and consecration of life. It isa 
rare experience to receive into our souls the strength, cour- 
age, and elevation of character, emanating from the presence 
of one who we instinctively feel has these qualifications of 
preéminence. But it is still more inspiriting to be under 
the leadership of one who has the ability “to compel hearts 
to beat true time when they flutter false,’’ into whose im- 
mediate presence we may not come; who is ever ahead of 
us on the march, but whom we may keep in sight if we are 
“quick at the by-road and the cut-across.’’ Under such 
stimulating guidance we speedliy shake off the petty ideas 
that jostle each other in the turmoil of technicalities, and 
lose ourselves in the harmonious thoughts that accompany 
the transfiguration of “ earth’s roof into Heaven's floor.” 


—— ae 


Dr. Gray of the Interior has gotten himself into hot 
water by speaking disrespectfully of certain alleged “ faith 
cures’ which took place not long since at Oak Park, a 
suburb of Chicago. To a reporter who approached him on 
the subject he used the following language : 


‘Most cures of disease are effected by the healing power of 
nature without aid, either from prayer or doctors. I have no 
doubt that prayer might be, and sometimes is, attended with 
beneficial results in sickness. But I regard this professional 
ae A cure business to be in the same line with quack nostrums. 

uch fanaticisms are discreditable to Christianity.”’ 


An anonymous writer addresses a letter to the Doctor 
through the columns‘ef the daily Herald. Waiving the 
icular case which drew out the language quoted above, 
e takes issue with Dr. Gray on the question whether 
prayer has “efficacy” in healing the sick, aside from the 
“beneficial results” that arise from its action on the mind 
and nerves of the patient. Having thus outlined the ques- 
tion at issue, the correspondent continues : 


‘‘Now, about many things you and I will, no doubt, be in full 
accord; for instance, the following proposition, although perhaps 
very crudely expressed, will, I believe, receive your assent. The 
moral law is eternal, immutable, supreme, infallible, because 
founded upon the character of . So natural laws are co- 
existent with the matter which is subject to them, and are within 
the sphere of their operations, immutable, supreme and infallible, 
and are so because they are founded on the nature of things. * * * 
But we further believe that with all his severity and in spite of 
the self-executing qualities of his laws God can be propitiated 
on easy terms [sic] with respect to violators of his moral law. 
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Science seems to say that law or nature never forgives ; that what 
has been can never be blotted out, and that what will be depends 
on what is, but we believe that Omnipotence can make things be 
as though they had not been, and that a miraculous mercy will 
check the operations of vengeance. If this be true in the do- 
main of what we call the higher law why not with respect to the 
laws which govern our physical being? 

Why not, indeed! It seems to us that the Doctor's 
critic is thoroughly logical and consistent. A God who can 
be compounded with “on easy terms’ to the end that the 
moral law be suspended,—such a God might ye be 
expected to interfere in the lesser matter of the laws which 
govern bodily health and disease. The editor of the Jn- 
terior has done well in denouncing “‘ this professional prayer 
cure business.’”’ Now let him go on and denounce the idea of 
“propitiating God on easy terms’’ as a substitute for md 
living, and we shall soon have to greet him as a co-worker 
fora religion that is rational and a rationalism that is 
religious. 


A private letter to the editor of this paper from a corre- 
spondent in Michigan contains the following passage: 

Working among papers I have been sickened with the utter 
dearth of disposition on the part of paper men to use their op- 
portunity to do any other thing than pander to whatever element 
will buy a paper. I look upon the secular press generally speak- 
ing as being no better in principle than the saloon men—every- 


thing is done for money. 

We quote this language because it states vigorously a 
complaint that isin these days repeated again and again. 
But if this complaint were a just one, it would be time to 
despair of the republic. For the public press is, from the 
very nature of the case, sensitive as a magnetic needle to 
the forces of public opinion. Let a paper set for itself a 
standard—be it high or low, broad or narrow, that is not 


acceptable to the readers to whom it appeals. and that paper | 


will die, as surely as an orange-tree planted in Iceland. If 
then the principles of the secular press of this country, 
moulded as they are by the principles of the people, have 
sunk to the level of the “saloon men,” it must be that 
the morally depraved classes are in the majority, and that 
the remnant is so small and insignificant that it can no longer 
make itself felt; and this we are unwilling to admit. 


- 


A PROBLEM. 


Rev. Samuel W. Dike, in the Andover Review for Au- 
gust, contributes a paper full of suggestions on the Religious 
Problem of the Country Town. This problem is a very 
real and pressing one in New England, and we in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are already beginning to realize it and to 
feel its pressure. The old-fashioned town was, to quote 
Mr. Dike’s language, “ not only the political unit, but the 
ecclesiastical, the educational, the economic and the social 
unit as well.” The centering of these varied interests 
about the structure which served at once for town hall and 
meeting-house gave the one church which ministered to the 
community an unusual leverage. The many absorbing in- 
terests which the whole people had in common, the public 
spirit and organic life which prevailed—these conditions 
were aids to religious work that cannot easily be over- 
estimated. 

Various causes which helped to bring about the changes 
Which have come are detailed in the article before us. But 


for our present purpose we will dwell on only one, the one — 
which is the most pertinent if not the most important. And 
this is the cause which our author briefly designates as “the 
increase of churches and multiplying of denominations, 
with their intense divisions.” 
Thousands and tens of thousands of towns have been 
burdened by Church Extension, Home Missionary, and other 
denominational societies for proselyting, with five or six 
struggling churches in each place where one is needed,— 
each home missionary making a valiant fight for “ the pre- 
cious discoveries of himself and his friends for expressing 
the inexpressible and defining the undefinable in peculiar 
forms of their own.”* On merely economic grounds, it is 
evident that work of this kind is wasteful. Half a dozen 
earnest, conscientious men are working in one small town, 
preaching week after week to discouragingly small audiences, 
and receiving scarcely enough pay to keep soul and body 
together. All the while the cry is going up in every de- 
nomination for more men, that new places may be reached 
in the growing West and South-west, where often the peo- 
ple are without any religious services whatever. Surely 
the connection between these two facts is obvious. 
But this waste of effort is not the worst feature of the 
situation. The struggle for existence which naturally ensues 
on the establishment of a church for every hundred and 
fifty of the total population, reacts unfavorably on the 
members of such churches. Eager rivalry is prone to de- 
velop into unchristian animosities. The public services of 
worship are sometimes degraded in their character in the 
effort to popularize them so. as to secure increased attend- 
ance at the expense of rival churches. Worst of all, there 
comes an irresistible tendency to concenter all efforts and 
aspirations on the one littlé town, to the utter neglect of all 
the world’s work for uplifting man. 
Our author is too clear-sighted not to see—though ap- 
parently reluctant to admit—what is the essential remedy 
for the evils described, namely: “to grapple in earnest with 
the evils of a divided Christian life in the small towns of 
New England, and bring that unity which is strength out 
of the present state of affairs. The problem is one of vast 
dificulty, but it must be met. There is some reason to 
fear” (the italics are ours) ‘“‘that the instinct and even the 
demand of the popular mind is in advance of the church.” 
Yes, the problem must be met, and the unity which is 
strength must be secured. And we cannot but wonder 
how long it will take our friends to find that they can 
secure the unity which is strength by ceasing to struggle each 
for “his own private forms for expressing the inexpressible 
and defining the undefinable,” and by coming together on 
the platform of freedom, fellowship and character in re- 
ligion. 


ROSE-W ATER. 


In our last issue we criticised the way in which our friend 
of the Radical Review characterized the opponents of wo- 
man suffrage. The Review's rejoinder is so straight-forward 
and so courtly withal, that we are glad to reproduce it: 

‘‘ Bright, sparkling little Unity is of the opinion that ‘ the wo- 
man suffrage movement may well pray to be delivered from its 


friends,’ such as weare. And the burden of our offense, in the 
view of our sweet-tempered Unitarian neighbor, is that we have 


*Preface to “Culture and Anarchy,” page xix., where Mr. Arnold is discus- 


sing a somewhat similar state of things in England. 


attributed the existence of a still strong opposition to the enfran- 
chisement of women to either profound ignorance or brutal ob- 
stinacy. This last expression seems to have lost us the favor of 
Unity. Well, we are sorry. For the rest, let Unity continue 
sprinkling rose-water, and thereby accomplish what it may; while 
we will continue to tell the truth, rough truth though it be, and 
-hurt whom it may,—refusing to be judged by anybody but that 
High Court of Justice that will ultimately judge all things, and 
to whose decisions our contemporary will have to bow in common 
with us.”’ 

Perhaps we may as well say now, seeing that we did not 
make ourselves understood, that we do not believe it to be 
the truth—even rough truth (!)—that the opponents of wo- 
man suffrage are all guilty of “profound ignorance or bru- 
tal obstinacy.” We have in mind a lady, well known to 
nearly all our readers, who was instrumental to a great de- 
gree in the crushing defeat inflicted on the woman suffrage 
movement in Oregon. To charge her, and the thousan 
of cultivated, clear-minded women whom she represents, 
with “ profound ignorance or brutal obstinacy” would excite 
indignation if it were not so exquisitely absurd. It seems 
to us that the Advance summed up the present situation 
very sensibly when it said (we quote from memory) that 
“when woman wants the ballot she will have it, and that 
ends it.” The most earnest advocates of woman suffrage, 
as represented by the Woman’s Journal, seem tacitly to ac- 
cept this view, for they direct their efforts principally to- 
wards persuading women rather than men. 

For ourselves, we have to thank our neighbor for discern- 
ing so accurately what we are trying to do. We shall indeed 
as he suggests ‘“‘ continue to sprinkle rose-water,” if, as we 
suppose, this means that we endeavor to spread sweetness 
and light. Just here, if we are not in error, lies the differ- 


ence which he wishes to bring out between the Review and 
Unity: the latter stands for sweetness and light, the former 


for light only. We know no better way to bring out this 
distinction than by copying another forcible paragraph from 
last week’s Review: 

“Look at this picture and then at that! The mountebank 
evangelist Dwight L. Moody, just returned from a profitable trip 
to England, is loud in praise of London: ‘London I regard as 
the most religious city in the world. How magnificent is this 
picture No. 1! Picture No. 2, by the Duke of Westminster, pre- 
siding at the Central Vigilance Committee for the repression of 
immorality, wears this aspect: ‘In many of the streets of Lon- 
don there exists a state of things which for utter shamefulness I 
conceive nothing can approach in any other city in the world.’ 


It might appear that one of the gentlemen had spoken false, but 
we believe both are right.” 


A most telling argument, this, against the kind of religion 
preached to the people of London. But its force is decided- 
ly weakened, to our mind, by the needless epithet “‘ mounte- 
bank”’ applied to Mr. Moody. Mr. Moody, in truth, is not 
a mountebank, but an honest man, albeit narrow and bigoted. 
What Mr. Moody and his admirers need is more light,— 
this the Review will doubtless admit. But the important 
thing which it refuses to see is that its arguments are lost on 
these people while it continues to speak with unnecessary 
bitterness. Unnecessary, we say, for the Review does not 
seriously believe it to be the truth that Mr. Moody isa 
mountebank, otherwise it would not in the same para- 
graph refer to him as a gentleman, for surely one and 
the same person cannot be a gentleman and a moun- 
tebank. No, this epithet is nothing more than a survival 
of the odium theologicum, which is grotesquely out of place 
in a paper which professes to stand for free thought and 
toleration. To tell the truth—hurt whom it may—is well, 
but wait and be sure that it is the truth. And meanwhile, 


_™ 
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take one lesson from that Christianity which our exchange Bs 
has outgrown, and speak the truth in love. 


LOYALTY AND TRUTH. 


A Unitarian friend, after reading Mr. Sunderland’s address 
before the late Western Conference in Chicago, remarked: ‘It 
is a good essay, but I would have liked it better if he had made 
even one loyal and loving reference to Jesus. The fact is, you 


would never know by reading it that such a personage ever 
lived.”’ 


This is quoted from the July number of Our Best Words, 
a paper which for earnestness, brave utterance and inter- 
esting editing, has our great respect. We dislike this quo- 
tation. We think it unwise, unedifying, injurious; its 
essential spirit seems to us narrow and its effect hurtful. 
But if Our Best Words likes it, let it by all means say it 
and let us say the contrary. “ We have no quarrel with the 
paragraph. Simply we do not believe the things it in- 
volves. We say this with no more excitement than we 
would feel in rejecting any physiological or dietary opinions 
thought by us injurious to the body, or any agricultural 
superstition that interfered with seasonable and sensible 
tillage of the earth. We think the quotation in question 
implies ideas that hinder the growth of truth, of power, of 
greatness in religion precisely as a superstitious or unrea- 
soning prejudice for a wooden plough or for a crooked stick 
would hinder the cultivation of the soil. We are not 
angry or di or shocked with either; we see clearly 
enough that the old thought and the crooked stick have 
had each a useful part in religion and in agriculture, and 
that each has truth in it, that is, that each had a place of 
its own in which it belonged, and was not monstrous but 
only unfinished. Each becomes untrye when it is put in 
the wrong place, that is, when it pretends to a power or a 
function which it cannot exercise, as if the crooked stick 
should wish to push aside the steel plough, while the truth 
and virtue of the steel plough is that it does better just 
what the crooked stick did, and indeed is that same stick 
trimmed and developed by time and thought. We object 
to this “loyal and loving reference to Jesus” as a relig- 
ious requirement and essential implement in cultivation of 
the oak precisely as we object to the wooden plough, pre- 
cisely for the same reason, precisely with the same calm- 
ness, precisely with the same etful willingness that any 
one shall use the inferior tool till he find out for himself its 
poor comparative returns of fruits: not because “ loyal and 
loving reference to Jesus,’ as a constant or predominant 
requirement, is an utter untruth with “no health in it,’ 
but because another truth has arisen which holds all the 
truth and power of the older view and much more besides, 
and is indeed that same old view wrought on by the long 
sculpture of time and developed by the incessant and holy 
toil of thought. 

Let us give briefly some reasons for our objection, pre- 
mising plainly, as we hope we shall be understood, that we 
object not at all to “loyal and loving reference to Jesus,’ 
but only to the constant requirement of this reference as 
essential to religious, or even Christian, completeness; to 
the idea that religious speech lacks something of its high- 
est nature or of its greatest power or of its deepest fervor 
unless this reference be made. 

1. If this reference be a requirement, it must be either 
personally or theologically; that is, either as a sentiment of 
personal attachment or as essential to the foundation and 
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integrity of religion. Doubtless it may be both, but this 
has no effect on our argument. 

If it be purely a personal attachment, then its tual 
repetition may be in very bad taste, as constant splay of 
any other love may be. It may degenerate into a hobby. 
We have known preachers who treated their wives and 
children and parents in this same way, lugging them into 
every situation, until a sense of mortification and disgust 
was produced at last by what at first was heard with sym- 
pathy and admiration. Others have favorite authors or 
heroes whom they must always toss into sight (at last it 
becomes no more than a toss) as if, charcoal in hand, they 
sketched their idol on all the fences in their walks. It is 
no matter how great the personal love and admiration may 
be; time, place, fitness, relevancy, are to be respected. We 
have heard a refere’ + to Jesus lugged into a discourse 
with as much a m lone air and with as obstinate an 
irrelevancy as the. (en. est Carthago at the end of the 
Roman Senator's every speech. This is repulsive, de- 
grading. 

If it be a theological matter, then loyal and loving refer- 
ence to Jesus, a8 a requirement and essential to religious com- 
pleteness, falls to the level of a superstition, that is it lifts 
the collateral to the place of the essential and ascribes an 
untrue comparative sanctity to what has a proper sanctity 
of its own in itsown placeand no more. Remember that 
we are speaking now of the fundamentals of religion. In 
these great themes, it is, to our minds, a groveling thought 
that any finite name must be referred to, on every occasion. 
Does the prayer, “God be merciful to me, a sinner,” 
lack something of religiousness because there is no reference 
to Jesus in it and no quotation from the Psalms, or be- 
cause the imagined publican, whether in Jewry or Egypt, or 
Ethiopia or America, white, black or red, may never have 
heard of Jesus? Would a meeting or conversation fall short 
of an essential of religious beauty if the Bible were not 
mentioned ? or any scene or character in the Bible? Im- 
agine Beethoven after finishing a sincere and noble work 
saying, “Now, that this may be wholly sanctified, I must 
get in a musical reference to Bach somewhere.” Is it an 
impiety, or a patriotic half-scandal, to omit the name of 
Washington from a work on the tariff, however burning 
with love of country the writer's motives may be? When 
Frederick Douglas said, “One with God is a majority!” 
would it have added anything to say, “In the name of 
Jesus, Amen?” When Emerson says “The majesty of 
God, safety of God, the immortality of God do enter into 
a man with justice,’ is the glory of the thought cor- 
rupted or its momentum beaten back, because he quotes 
not the saying of Jesus, “It is not ye that speak but 
your Father that speaketh in you?” Truthis not digni- 
hed by names: it dignifies the names. To claim that a 
name must be said always, or else some sanctity is forgot- 
ten, lowers the high station of the truth itself and adul- 
terates the mind’s pure devotion. 


_ 2. But however true and decisive, as we think, these 
fundamental objections, the force of the argument from 
economy is not to be overlooked. Weneed to economize 
carefully and sacredly all thoughts and all names connected 
with holy reverence and experience. There is a babble and 


chatter about sacred things, a readiness to take sacred | their truth, beauty, and solemnity, in all its height and depth, 
names on the lips which is more profane and more hurtful| we must depend on the nature and wide relations of the 
than the most prayerless indifference. A man may busy 
himself breaking stones, or grinding wheat, or otherwise |alted, has said about them. When we are concerned 


earning his daily bread, from morning to night of every” — 
day, and do his tasks the better and be the stronger in — 
body and none the worse in soul. But no man thus can 
occupy his tongue with holy things and sacred names or 
busy his mind continually with the things that live in the 
heights of awe, without hurting the delicate sensitiveness of 
his spirit and profaning “the holy of holies.” Thus, by 
constant utterance as a requirement, however loyal and 
loving the primary intent, the name of Jesus loses force, 
becomes ordinary, is heard without feeling and degraded to 


a commonplace. : 


3. Who can command the sentiment of adoration or of 
love? To show the beauty of Jesus’ life, the greatness of 
his nature, the force of his intelligence, the gentleness of 
his feelings, this will inspire devotion, awaken affection, 
‘fennoble resolution. But to be told that the expression of 
these feelings regarding him must always enter religious 
conference, to be required to speak his name as a test of 
the truth of our religion, to be driven to refer to him 
continually by the claim of a creed or of a chureh is to 
weaken, by demanding and forcing and formalizing it, the 
sentiment which, unrequired, would thrive, and evince itself 
according tothe simple historical fact and by the natural 
devotion of the heart. When we are required to do any- 
thing by any force beside its own attraction, the heart rebels. 
4. To refer everything to an individual is not good for an 
instructed mind. It matters not how grand, how glorious, 
how. unapproachable the individual may be, still to rest on 
him the whole of religion is bad immediately for the in- 
telligence and equally bad in the end for the heart’s de- 
votion. We have said it is bad for an instructed mind. 
Of course, there is a stage of progress when the dependence 
of religion wholly on some individual credited with di- 
vine commission, is inevitable; but this is thesavage orsemi- 
savage stage, to which not only this feature in religion but 
tyranny in government is natural and useful. Asthemind 
enlarges, it is occupied more with the whole, less wiih re- 
stricted parts; it dwells on the great orders of human ex- 
perience, feeling and thought, like religion, not as referred 
to and springing from and-led by an individual, but as =~ 
related to the order of nature and arising in the mind ~~ 
by reason of that order and connected with all the moral, ; 
mental and material forces which work together from star 
to star. This is not only dignifying to the mind but it 
gives to the fervor of religion a new nobility and great- 
ness which dependence, however reverent or tender, on an 
individual, however glorious, whether priest, prophet or 
Savior, can never reach. 


5. But if in religion entire or too great dependence on 
an individual be bad for the mind, also as a means of 
instruction, that is, of the passage of truth and life from 
mind to mind, the authority or influence of an individual 
has its own place, but it is not all. No one who is calm 
and wise will wish to “cut off the thread of the past 
behind him;’ but he will be equally unwilling to appeal 
to any person or epoch for the grounds or the worth of 
principles or of feelings which carry their own sanction 
and bear the impress of eternity. The historical point of 
view is not always needful or helpful. When we speak of 
very great things and wish to bring home to another mind 


things themselves, not on what any person, however ex- | 
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wholly with ad cg with those mighty realities of 
thought, of nope faith, on which all other things rest, 
then we fig be hurt and weakened by appeal to any au- 
thority or name whatever. 

- For these reasons we think that Unitarians ought to put 
behind them this “loving and loyal reference to Jesus,” not 
as a feeling, not as a fact, which indeed we think we ac- 
knowledge and cherish with a grateful and glad fervor, but 
as a requirement in religious expression, as a test or essen- 
tial of completeness of religious thought and faith. We 
cannot state better the one supreme reason for this view than 
in the words of the same preacher who was condemned for 
having no “loving and loyal reference to Jesus,’ printed 
in another column of the same number of Our Best Words: 

“‘It is coming to be seen that the Golden Age of the world is 
now; that the Golden Age of the world’s religion is now, and 
not any time in the past; and that forever, until the end of time, 


the world’s Golden Age—religious and other—will continue to be 
its now. 

“In other words, the grand truth is dawning on men’s conscious- 
ness that God was never nearer to his children than he is to-day; 
that the Divine voice was never speaking more clearly to men 
than it is speaking to-day.” 


J. V. B. 


Contributed and Selected. 


WATER LILIES. 


Upon the surface of the river lie 
White water lilies: left to drift they seem, 
Yet changing winds and currents they defy. 


So may my faith, deep-rooted, rest secure 
Upon the surface of life’s running stream, 
And every change of circumstance endure. 


Wu. 8. Lorp. 
Fou Lake, July 20, ’84. 


UNITARIANISM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT KOSHKONONG 
PLACE, JULY 8, 1884; BY PROF. WM. F. ALLEN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Considerable interest was excited a few years ago by a 
lecture of Max Miiller, in which religions were classified as 
missionary and non-missionary, according to their zeal in 
propagating themselves, and it was shown that it was the 
missionary religions that possessed genuine and inherent 
vitality: religions that did not care to grow, were doomed to 
die—life consists in growth, and when growth ceases, life 
ceases. The religion becomes extinct, or falls into a mere 
dead-alive condition. It is one illustration more of the 
familiar text—‘ To him that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that he hath.” 
The history of both Christianity and Mohammedanism, the 
great rival religions of modern times, affords excellent ex- 
amples of the truth that is contained in the distinction. 

When we come to the different Christian denominations 
we find fresh illustrations; in none perhaps more instructive 
than among the Friends or Quakers, a body which oe 
rapidly vey the influence of the impulse given to it 
founders, but which appears now for a long time to 5 be 


as 


been stationary or gradually dying out. Probably the dis a 
ishing principles of Quakerism mark rather a passin 

phase of religious thought than a fundamental set of doc- 
trines: while therefore this denomination has shown re- 
markable power in building up individual character, it does 
not afford a sufficiently wide basis for a permanent and 
gressive organization. The Methodist body, on the other 
hand, with no more earnestness at the start, and with what 
would seem an even less distinctive theology, has exhibited a 
remarkable and healthy growth, which has shown no signs of 
flagging : its theological basis and its discipline would seem 
to have a peculiar consistency and cohesive power, which 
has given it a strong hold upon humanity. 

Unitarianism has in this point of view a peculiar and in- 
structive history. Taking possession at its very outset of 
the most niga’. educated section of the country, including 
the college of highest rank ; attracting to itself’ a large pro- 
portion of the strong thinkers of the country; it seemed 
destined to a rapid growth. It was predicted with confi- 
dence that it would soon occupy the same place in the rest 
of the country that it already held in Massachusetts, and 
would give to the American people the thing that to this 
day is more imperatively needed than anything else—a 
religion resting upon the two pillars of character and reason. 

Character and Reason: that religion is a matter of the 
life, but that at the same time the intellect has a right to 
be satisfied. Creeds were rejected, as being an unfit basis 
of fellowship: in place of a set of doctrines, we substituted 
an intellectual attitude—a receptive mind for truth. What- 
ever is established by reason and science, this forms a part 
of God's truth. This is the intellectual attitude assumed 
by the founders of the denomination, taking for us the place 
of a creed. Holding, as I have heard it forcibly expressed, 
that “a creed isa mark put to show where men stopped 
thinking,’ the Unitarian denomination maintained that 
Reason, not Authority, should in every case determine what 


was truth. 


The rejection of a creed as the basis of fellowship is the 
distinctive principle of Unitarianism, and I think I am not 
speaking too strongly when I say that it is the most import- 
ant step in religious organization taken since the Reforma- 
tion of Luther. Luther made belief in a set of doctrines 
the foundation of his religious system, rather than obedi- 
ence to a visible authority: Channing established Reason 
and Character in the place of the Authority of Rome and 
the Creed of Geneva. And here is the fatal defect of the 
so-called New Theology. It is, as Unitarianism was, a pro- 
test against the hardness and inhumanity of the current 
theology: but, while presenting a scheme of doctrines which 
is, in detail, almost identical with old-fashioned Unitarian- 
ism—for the Trinity, like every other doctrine, is explained 
away by it—it still holds to the old methods, making a creed 
its basis of fellowship. And the new creed, showing where 
they stopped thinking, must soon become hard and inhu- 
man, like the old one, ae this is the nature of creeds when 
they have lost their vitality. Calvinism was not hard and 
inhuman when it was alive, in the 16th century. 

A religious reform resting upon so profound and germinal 
a principle as this, might reasonably expect a rapid and 
wide growth: that ‘these expectations were disappointed, 
was due partly to the fact that the country at large was not 

prepared to substitute an intellectual attitude for a creed: 
principally, I think, to a lack of faith and of the courage 
ts} of opinion. The Unitarian leaders looked with some mis- 
e| givings upon their own advanced theology. There was eD- 
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tire sincerity in their beliefs, but they were uncomfortable 
in their attitude of isolation from the rest of the Christian 
body, and were constantly under the temptation of either 
sliding back by imperceptible stages into the discarded theol- 
ogy, or of adopting the methods of the orthodox body, and 
insisting upon uniformity in belief, instead of being satisfied 
with agreement in intellectual methods. There were even 
efforts to establish a creed. It was urged with great plausi- 
bility that definition of belief is an intellectual necessity, 
and that to formulate and put on record a set of beliefs is 
not a backward step. Very true, as a set of beliefs held at 
this moment by this man or this body of men. But a creed 
marks where men have stopped thinking: and as a basis 
of fellowship a creed cannot fail to be a barrier to growth. 
It is diametrically opposed to that intellectual attitude 
which I have described as an essential feature of Unita- 
rianism. 


During this stage of our denominational history, which 
lasted, speaking roughly, for a generation—the forties, fifties 
and sixties—there was of course no missionary spirit. We 
kept one missionary in India, and there were spasmodic 
efforts at missionary work here and there in our own country, 
generally ending in a failure; which left the western country 
spotted all over here and there with what are significantly 
called “burned districts.” If I am not mistaken, the de- 
nomination made absolutely no growth during this period— 
certainly no growth at all proportioned to the growth of the 
country. Ido not mean to say that there was no life, but 
there was no aggressive vitality : and, if Max Miiller is right, 
the denomination was on its way to die. In its own body 
it kept up a vigorous activity, and it is hardly too much to 
say that every great movement of this period began with 
Boston Unitarians. The great sdauicael wdares headed by 
Horace Mann was wholly in their hands; the first Reform 
School was founded by an Unitarian; the first ministry to 
the poor was begun by the Unitarian Tuckerman; the Aboli- 
tionists were all either Unitarians or soon dropped out of 
orthodoxy : 1 had occasion the other day to write the names 
of the half dozen most prominent leaders of the “Conscience 
Whigs” of 1848—the real founders of the Republican party, 
and they were all Unitarians. The two leading fields of 
literature—Poetry and History—were entirely occupied by 
them. But with all this literary and social activity, sys- 
tematic religious thought was neglected. Having nocourage 
of opinion, they suffered their organ, the Christian Ez- 


tinguished careers of all denominational organs, to die for 
want of patronage. Unitarians gave liberally to endow col- 
leges of other denominations; Lawrence University in this 


State, if I am not mistaken, was chiefly endowed by Boston | P° 


Unitarians ; but would give nothing to propagate their own 
faith. I remember well hearing Dr. Bellows, when he was 
engaged in raising an endowment fund for Antioch College, 
and had made an unsuccessful journey to Boston in its be- 
half; I remember well his preaching a sermon in his own 
church on his return, in which he declared that Boston 
Unitarians were well enough satisfied to have Unitarianism 
in Boston, where they could have it under their own con- 
trol, but that they did not think it safe to let it spread in 
other parts of the country. The ch had truth in it. 
ere was neither faith nor courage in those days. 


_ All this is changed now. For ten years the denomina- 
tion has frankly accepted the situation, has boldly placed 


‘and has given up all attempts to enforce a creed, whether 
written or implied. As a consequence we see life and pro- 
gress everywhere. Whereas for a generation the denomi- 
nation . stood still, east and west, our Secretary Jones has 
just reported the doubling of our organized strength in the 
west within nine years, and the reduction of church debts 
in that time from $100,000 to less than $10,000. There 
is a similar, if less rapid growth, in the east; and the south, 
for the first time in our career, has begun to receive our 
gospel and has just organized a Southern Conference. 

f this were merely a quickening of sectarian activity, 
an enlargement of organized work, an advance in radical 
thought, I should care comparatively little for it. But this 
denominational activity has been accompanied by an earnest- 
ness and spirituality of tone, an emphasizing of the religious 
aspect of our work, which make its most valuable and im- 
portant characteristic. Fifteen years ago, a large proportion 
of our western churches were hardly more than radical de- 
bating clubs; now they are no less radical in thought, but 
they have learned that no church can live upon radical 
thought alone, and that faith and reverence are no less essen- 
tial than liberty and reason. For this great change we owe 
much to our western Secretary, Mr. Jones. 

This new life of our denomination is not confined to this 
country. We have been accustomed to regard ourselves as 
a weak fragment, inhabiting a corner of the United States, 
and isolated from all the rest of Christendom. But a few 
years ago it was discovered that a Unitarian communion, 
res ble in numbers, and eminent in character and works. 
had existed for three hundred years in the east of E ’ 
Scholars knew that when the Reformation spread into Pa. 
land and the adjoining countries, it took an anti-trinitarian 
form; but it had been almost forgotten that, when the re- 
formed religion was fiercely trampled out in Poland and Hun- 
gary, aremnant survived in Transylvania, protected from extir- 
pation by the fact that the power of Austria could not reach 
to this secluded region. The Unitariansof Hungary (or Tran- 
sylvania) have thus been brought into fellowship with those 
of England and America. Some of us met the Transylva- 
nian delegate, Mr. Kovacs, when he was in this country two 
years ago, and heard him repeat the words of the great 
Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, in a letter to him, congratu- 
lating him on his relation with the American Unitarians, 
for with them was the future of religion. The people of 
Italy, we are told, have in great part thrown off the yoke 
of Catholicism, and Unitarianism is finding a ready welcome 
there.* I myself not long since received a letter from a 
professor in Belgium—the most ultramontane country of 
northern Europe—in which he says that a very sp pro- 

rtion of the men of Belgium leave the Catholic church, 
and find nothing to take its place; but that he and a col- 
league of his, brought up as Catholics, are now Unitarians. 
The world, it would seem, is ready for a religion founded 
upon Reason and Character; but the means have not yet 
been supplied nor the machinery created for one of the 
most needed missionary works of the day. . 

Unitarians have hung back from ordinary missionary... 
enterprises because these have not appealed to our sympa- 
thies. With our opinions as to the origin of the ethnic 
religions, and with our fundamental principle of the im- 
portance of character and intellectual attitude, rather than 
of dogma; to bring the heathen into the Christian fold, 


*See Mr. Davidson's striking article in the Review for last De- 


itself under the guidance of its intellectual rule of conduct, 


Unitarian 
-cember. In Sweden Victor Rydberg is the leader in a similar movement. 
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cannot seem so essential a work to us as to other denomina- 
tions. And, indeed, the orthodox denominations themselves 
have in a large degree adopted our methods, and aim quite 
as-much at civilizing the heathen as at Christianizing them. 
But here is a missionary work which does appeal directly 
and strongly to our sentiments. What the world—the civ- 
ilized world—most needs is a religion not founded upon 
dogma, but which makes integrity of life—integrity as well 
intellectual as moral—its principal aim. 

It may be urged that the New Theology, so-called, is 
taking this work out of our hands. It is preparing the 
way for us, thatis all. The orthodox denominations are 
just finding out what we found out fifty years ago, that 
reason must rule in matters of theology. But they shrink 
far more than the earlier Unitarians did, from a consistent 
application of this principle. They insist upon retaining 
the old dogmas, into which they think they can put a new 
meaning. ‘This is putting new wine into old bottles; it does 
not promise any sure and solid progress. The creed, in the 
mouths of Calvin and Edwards, had a clear and definite 
meaning, and these great men meant exactly what they said. 
To try to square their utterances with the thought of the 
present day, and make out that they believed as we do, is 
playing fast and loose with the meaning of words. Butthis 
is what all must do who wish to think the thought of the 
nineteenth century, and at the same time to hold on tothe 
formulas of the sixteenth century. Until the “liberal ortho- 
dox”’ frankly throw away creeds as a basis of fellowship, they 
will stand ‘on no firm foundation, and when they do this 
they will be to all intents and purposes Unitarians. 

During all this progress of our denomination, Wisconsin 
has stood nearly still. Our organized strength is hardly 
greater than it was ten years ago. No State, perhaps, has 
so large a proportion of dead and sleeping societies, and 
hardly any western State has so small a proportion of live 
ones. It is time that we threw aside our apathy, and enter- 
ed actively into the progress made by our neighbors. We 
ought to adopt some systematic plan of missionary enter- 
prise, and make up our minds that every year at least one 
new society shall be established on a strong and healthy 
basis, or one dead one revived. 


FRAGMENTS. 
FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW'S JOURNAL. 


To the leeward of one of the Blessed Isles a little boat 
lies moored ; she rests lightly upon the beautiful blue waters 
that ripple caressingly against her sides and fringe them with 
tiny drops that change to pure crystal in the clear moonlight. 
She is idly waiting for the summons that some day will send 
her to convey one of earth’s children across the deep waters 
to the heavenly shore. When freighted with the precious 
‘burden of a human soul she floats down the River of Time, 
out into the Sea of Eternity, and stops not till she reaches 
the pearly gates and transfers her charge into the holy 
keeping of the Angel of the Resurrection. 


Among the many ornaments decorating a mantel of Parian 
marble is a shell resplendent with the various tints of ultra- 
marine, rose-pink, violet and sea-green which it brought 
from its home in the briny deep. Although it is surround- 
ed by rare and costly articles, it does not seem contented but 


it reposed on the smooth shining surface of the serene and 
silver sea, or was tenderly caressed by the saffron-hued sea- 
weed, or wandered through the coral reefs—those subma- 
rine groves against whose stony branches the cool transpa- 
rent waters ripple with a soothing gurgle more pleasing than 
the merry rustle of forest leaves. Even though filled with 
flowers it misses the loving sympathy which neither the 
forget-me-nots nor the lilies of the valley can give. 
The extravagant wishes and unreasonable desires of child- 
hood are like the distant hills, which, if viewed while the 
morning mists obliterate intervening objects, seem just 
within the reach yet ever elude the eager outstretched hands. 
The beautiful ideals of impetuous youth resemble these same 
hills as they stand sharply defined in the clear morning light. 
Like the delectable mountains they have receded as we have 
advanced, but a clearer view only makes us the more impa- 
tient to reach them. Then, as we journey towards the 
sunset and the purple haze of evening settles peacefully on 
our yet unattained aspirations, we fully realize that 
‘* Life’s ideal is like the rainbow 

Children follow through the wet; 


Tis not here, but yonder! yonder ! 
Never urchin found it yet.”’ 


The sunny side.of a hill that overlooks a lovely inland 
lake is the home of two rival geraniums. One is strong 
and majestic, with huge leaves and immense clusters of 
cardinal-red blossoms that, like the warnings of life, make 
the deepest impression upon the mind when viewed in the 
light of the setting sun. The other is delicate-leaved and 
tender, with flowers as white as the soul of a saint, whose 
refreshing beauty draws loving glances either when the 
sun’s rays fall upon it with oriental fervor or when it is 
seen through the mists arising like the smoke of incense 
from the silver streak of moon-light on the lake. The red 
geranium graces the festive scene and is the choice of the 
merry-hearted, while the white adorns “the cold still form 
of death,” and is best loved by those who are “ only waiting 
till the shadows are a little longer grown’’ to rejoin the dear 
ones gone before. | 


Virgil describes the Simois as it rolled along over the 
shields, helmets and strong bodies of the heroes who fell in 
battle upon its banks. Doubtless this Idan stream pur- 
sued the even tenor of its course to the sea and gave no 
sign of the Trojan weapons and devoted hearts hurried | 
away beneath its waves. Isn’t this typical of the living 
streams that are flowing towards the Sea of Eternity? 
Doesn’t our Simois glide along over the débris of the endless 
conflict we are waging upon its banks? over our elaborate 
shields and helmets, our broken idols and the altars upon 
which we have consecrated our hearts’ best emotions? And 
isn’t he most fortunate who can so direct his life’s current 
that it will hide his treasures and present to the curious 
multitude only those waters that are bright and pure enough 
to reflect God’s image, and that are just sufficiently dis- 
turbed to sparkle and ripple and murmur the perpetual 
hymn of His praise? 


In the midst of an endless variety and profusion of flowers 
in the garden of the Tuilleries a magnificent lily was grow- 
ing; her petals were as white as the drapery of 
celestial visitants, and she towered aloft with such majestic 


murmurs continually of the happy days of long ago, when | 


mien that “the lilies of France” were placed on the royal 
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shield as typical of grace and purity. In all the mass of 
beauty around her, the lily was the one flower upon which 
the eye loved to linger, and for a time she was content to 
be the cherished darling of the multitude; but presently 
she grew weary of her lovely companions and the incessant 
praises bestowed upon her, and looked with inexpressible 
longing to the North where the Scottish Hills arose from 
the mists of the deep wrapped in a mantle of heaven's own 
blue. Her own glorious home became as naught in her eyes 
while the distant hills seemed “ fair as the garden of the 
Lord,” till she et to their allurements and sought a 
refuge among them. But when she reached their rocky 
slopes and found how cruelly she had been deceived, she 
grew purple with rage, her magnificent leaves contracted to 
thorns, and she was changed into a monstrous thistle. 


THE HEART PRAYER. 


Oh God, Thy power and gentleness 
Are over all to guide and bless. 
In all I know Thy love is shown, 


But more in that to me unknown. 


The gentlest song at close of day 
Hath countless echoes deeper far 
Than I may hear. But voiceless are 
The melodies to Thee most dear. 


Day shines in glory, down for me; 
But Thou dost know a milder light: 
Night's deepest shade is light to Thee. 


Clinging upon its mother’s breast 

The drowsing infant fondly pressed 
Thinks not by studied phrase to bring 
Thy spirit’s gentle shadowing. 


Mysterious whisperings where I go 
Speak in the days of good and ill: 
Whisperings from Thee. I bow, and grow 
Obedient to Thy unknown will. 


Qh God, help all to pray! and then 
Help most the heart too sore to say, 
‘Thy will, not mine be done.” Amen. 
J. N. Spriaa. 


IN JESUS’ HOME. 
V. 
VILLAGE SCENES. 


Cities and towns, as well as villages, lay scattered about 
the hills of Galilee, and the farthest off was scarcely more 
than a long day's walk from Nazareth. Jesus and the other 
boys had probably many a time walked over to Cana and 
Sepphoris, five or six miles to the north. Sepphoris was 
then the capital, and had new walls around it, and an 
arsenal, and the palace where Herod, the ruler, lived: the 
boys would want, of course, to see all that. Nain and 

ndor were two or three hours down the valley southward: 
perhaps the boys would climb Mt. Tabor on the way, talk- 
‘ng about Deborah and Sisera,—there was the brook Ki- 


ge ;—and about the witch whom King Saul went to see 


ward; that battle-ground lay right over the next mi 
from Tabor. 
the Lake of Galilee, on whose nearer shore lay a chain of 
towns, would take a five or six hours’ tramp. Starting 
early in the opposite direction, they might be hunting for 
sea-shells on the beach at Ptolemais by sunset. 
follow them upon the map in all these walks?) 
in Nazareth,—and some persons think that Nazareth was 
itself a good-sized town, instead of the little village common- 
ly supposed,—but if not there, then in larger places not far 
off, Jesus must have been familiar with such sights as we 


y night, and the battle in which he was killed just after- 


(1 Sam. xxviii; xxxi.) To go a-fishing im 


(Can you 
So, if not 


are going to look at now. Must of them are still seen by 

travelers in the slow-changing Kast. 

(Cana, John ii. Nain, luke vii. 11-17. Tabor, 

Kishon, the battles, and the witch, Judges iv, v; 1 Sam. 

xxviii, xxxi; 2 Sam.i. Lake-fishing, Matt. iv. 18-22, 

John xxi. 1-11. Seaports, Matt. xxv. 21-28, Acts xxi, 

7, 8.) 

(1) The Village Spring, or well, was the Women’s Ex- 

change; for here the girls came every day to fill the water- 
jars, and talk their secrets over; and the mothers probably 
brought the clothes here, and did the whole town’s washing, 

such as it was, upon the spot. No Gospel scene is better 
known than that of Jesus and the woman at the well. 


ix. 11; John iv. 3-38; Van Lennep, pp. 42-45.) 
(2) The Khan, or inn, would be near by the spring, 
Nothing less like one of our hotels! It was a large square 
court-yard, built of stone, with a water-tank in the middle, 
round which the asses and’ mules and horses and cattle lay 
at night amid the piles of packs. A row of empty rooms 
lined the walls,—some of them, provided with 
serving as stables in cold weather; and for the same cold- 
weather reason the stables, fitted up with a little platform, 
sometimes served as rooms, the company of the beasts mak- 
ing them the warmest place! A night’s lodging in these 
empty rooms cost little,—perhaps nothing: they were really 
public houses. Travelers usually brought their own food 
and sleeping-carpet, chose a room, first come, first pick, and 
attended to themselves; though sometimes, as in the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, a man in charge had food to 
sell for man and beast. 

(Gen. xlii. 27; Luke ii. 7; x. 35. Farrar, ch.i. Geikie, 
ch. ix.) 


(3) The Caravans. 


“And who were the travelers ?” 
Chiefly traders. Not far from Nazareth, on the north and 


the coast, on which the traders coming from Egypt and the 
Mediterranean passed those from Asia outwards bound. 
And one such highway, it is thought, passed right through 
Nazareth town. By these highways the natives in their 
niche among the hills were connected with the great world’s 
life. Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the proud e of the 
masters of the world at that time, lay at one end of them,— 
Damascus, Babylon, and the vast East at the other. And 
Jesus, standing at the roadside, must have ag watched 
the slow caravans trailing by with the mystery of strange, 
far-off places clinging to them,—such as sea-beaten 
have for us as they come gliding up the harbor. It was 


nearly all four-legged transportation—a train of laden 4 


asses, mules and shambling camels; now and then, a 
“chariot” or an ox-cart rumbled clumsily along—but any- 


shon, that swept away Sisera’s chariots, gleaming through the 


thing on wheels was rare. Occasionally a government cour- 


(Gen. xxiv. 11-20; xxix. 1-14; Ex. ii. 16-22;1 Sam, — 


on the south, ran two “sea-roads” between Damascus and. — 
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ier came speeding through on horse-back: there was no 
Post-Office and no Express Company then, and people had 
to send their few letters by special messenger or else by 
traveling friends. Or again, a band of Roman soldiers 
marched by from the galleys at Ptolemais. Most of the 
strangers spoke Greek: it was the traders’ language then, 
and so common in the cities round about that the brighter 
boys of Nazareth could talk bits of broken Greek to one 
another. 

(Caravans, Gen. xxxvii. 25; 1 Kgs. x. 2; 1 Chron. xii. 
40; Ezek. xxvii. Travelers, Matt. xxi. 1-9; Luke x. 34; 
Acts, viii. 28; xxiii. 23-4. Jéters etc., Esther viii. 10; 
2 Tim. iv. 13.) 

(4) The Market Place. Just inside the town,—near the 
gate, if the town had walls x:ound it,—the streets met in 
the market-place. This wes the place for business, news 
and fun. Here on some sl:-:!y seat by the gate the “elders” 
sat and gravely talked, here the laborers waited to be hired, 
and here the children played. 

(Job xxix. 7-16; Matt. xx. 1-16; xi. 16; Zech. vin. 5.) 

Here, too, were the shops—probably a nest of stalls, each 
one scarce big enough to hold the dealer and his stuff. 
“What was there to buy?’ The grocers will tell you they 
have “Chorazin wheat’’ and barley meal and lentils, and 
spices and salt, and dried locusts for frying, and pickled fish 
from Tarichzea on the Lake. The fruit-man, besides grapes 
and melons fresh from Gennesareth, has bunches of raisins, 
and cakes of figs, and olives and dates. The farmers around 
have brought in curds, and greens of various kinds,—onions, 
leeks and garlic. That man with the goat-skin bottles and 
big jars is crying “Sigona wine,” “Safed honey,’ “Olive 
oil from Gischala!”” The baker cries ‘Fresh loaves and 
honey-cakes,’—they are baked in the oven just behind him. 
The fuel-man has baskets of charcoal, fagots, and bundles 
of dried grass. The potter sits among his jars,—all sizes 
of them, red and black and green and blue,—and cheap 
glass bowls made over on the coast at Tyre or Sidon. There 
is a brazier tinkering ; and there a blacksmith hammering,— 
his little furnace glowing at his side. Those long strips of 
goat’s and camel’s-hair cloth are used for tent-coverings and 
house-mattings. Then there are the linen-merchants, with 


_ flaxen ropes from the rope-walks at Arbela, and linens coarse 


and fine, both white and striped kinds, and head-kerchiefs of 
the common sort, besides a few fine holiday turbans and 
broidered girdles. The woolen merchants have “ Magdala 
blues,” and large cloaks made of them, all fringed and tas- 
selled for the synagogue,—the usual outer garment of the 
men; and under-coats or tunics, to be worn next the 
body; and a few “soft raiments’”’ to tempt the richer folk. 


The sandal-maker can fit you with untanned leather soles or 


costly slippers, as you please. At that little stand you can 
buy graven seals, and charms to keep off evil spirits, and 
the little leathern phylacteries to wear while saying prayers. 
And somewhere you will find the knick-knack man with 
bracelets and necklaces, and ear and finger and ankle-rings, 
and ointments and perfumes. 


Mondays and Thursdays were the regular “market-days.”’ 
Then the country-people swarmed in with their garden and 
dairy produce, and the peddlers arrived with their camel- 
load of foreign trinkets, and the court-yard of the khan 
filled up, and the shop-keepers, perched cross-legged in front 
of their stalls, invited the passers to examine their goods, 
and the buzz grew loud in the sunny square. 

‘(Market-men, Neh. xiii. 15-22; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 Sam. 


xvii. 28-29; Num. xi, 5; Matt. xxv. 9-10; xiv. 15-17. 
Merchants, 1 Kgs. x; Ezek. xxvii; Luke xix. 11-27. 
Blacksmith and Graver, Ecclus. xxxviii. 27-28. Jew- 
elry, Is. ili. 18-23. Tents, Acts xviii. 1-3. Clothing, 
Matt. v. 40; John xix. 23; Num. xv. 38; Matt. xxiii. 5; 
x1. 8; Luke iii. 16; and Prov. xxxi. 10—24 hints where and 
how the cloth and the clothing were made. For market- 
scenes in Jerusalem, see Delitzsch’s “Jewish Artisan Life,” 
ch. iv.; it is No. 96 in Funk’s Standard Library. For 
modern bazaar, see Van Lennep, p. 781.) 


w. Cc. G, 


UNBELIEF.* 


There is no unbelief : Leff 4 e. 2 $d 


Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Who says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘‘ Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees ‘neath winter's field of snow 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 


Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says “ To-morrow,” © The Unknown,” 
“The future,” trusts that power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eye-lids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief: 

And day by day, and night unconsciously, 

The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 
God knoweth why! 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
POVERTY.+ 


I know your good Secretary, in asking me to speak on 
this subject, is innocent of any intention to connect me with 
the Church again. Really, I cannot speak for the Church of 
to-day any more than for that of yesterday. I cannot speak 
in the name of the traditions or of the idea of the Church. 
I question whether there is anything in those traditions or 
in that idea that would pledge a church to treat the problem 
of poverty as it ought to be treated. I can only in a simple 
way take up the problem, ask how a high-souled man should 
regard it, and how a company of such men might practically 
treat: it in the future. 

The first thing I would say is that the problem should be 
felt. I doubt if many people have the sense of a problem 
about poverty. To many Catholics, it seems like the solu- 


*We publish this poem in the hope that some one of our readers can give 
us the name of the author.—Eb. 


tAn address delivered before the Western Unitarian Conference, Chicago. 
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tion of a problem. The problem is to get to heaven. Charity 
to the poor is a means of getting there. If the rich man 
could find no poor, said Vicar-general Byrne of Boston, to 
whom to exercise this virtue, it might be impossible for him 
to enter into heaven. It would not be wise, he continued, 
to seek the total abolition of poverty, even if such an uto- 
pian project were feasible.* Even the generous-minded Dr. 
Bellows could say, “The Saviour has told us, ‘The poor ye 
have always with you’; and the Christian would not have it 
otherwise.’+ And from one of Chicago's liberal pulpits 
comes this mellifluous strain: ‘“ Riches and poverty, fame 
and no fame, genius and common intellect, are all in har- 
mony with the eternal music of God's universe.” Plainly, 
there is no sense of a problem here, no thought even out 
of which a solution might arise. 


I know there are greater and deeper problems than pov- 
erty; and this indeed is one not in itself, but because of 
its consequences. The material consequences are the least. 
[t is surely something, if the material basis of a man’s life 
is not properly provided for, if he must stint himself in the 
food he eats and the clothing he wears, if he lives almost in 
a state of chronic hunger, as many of our working classes 
do; but the effect on the spirit of a man is what is mainly 
to be considered. Poverty means insecurity, and conscious 
insecurity takes the dignity out of a man’s life. Achilles, 
when he says he would rather have the lowest lot on earth 
than be kirig in Hades, finds the type of the lowest earthly 
lot not in the slave, but in the laborer for hire. The free 
laborer even in primitive times was hardly better off than 
the slave, and lacked the slave's security. A poor man, 
moreover, is too apt to take the opinion of himself that 
others have of him. He thinks of himsel? only as one of a 
countless mass to whom the world pays little attention any- 
way, and loses self-respect. And with self-respect gone, 
what other virtue is possible? And then, when a family is 
crowded together in one or two rooms, what sanctity of the 
person can there be? And yet body as well as mind should 
be treated with the signs of respect from the earliest years 
upward; should be surrounded with a hedge, as it were, in 
which no familiar entrance is allowed. With the poor, pri- 
vacy is next to impossible. And with what temptations are 
the poor surrounded? Surely, we all have enough in our- 
selves, not to wish them added to by our circumstances. 
And yet poverty is the occasion of probably half the crime 
and immorality in the world. I do not say cause; for, in 
the sorest temptation, I do not believe a man loses his re- 
sponsibility. We are not under any obligation to live as 
we should like to live or even to live at all; but we are bound 
to live honorably. And yet how the poor are tempted to 
deceive, to steal, to sell themselves even! How easy would 
it seem often to yield, life.being so dear and the struggle so 
hard! No one would wish to have any friend so tempted. 
Why any more should we be willing that the poor should 
be? And, then, what time have the poor for the higher 
things of the mind? What is the average workingman’s 
condition, when he comes home at night from his work? 
What is the sewing-woman’s condition, after working twelve, 
fourteen hours? What a travesty on the higher purposes 
of man’s existence are the actual lives of the working peo- 
ple in many factory towns, or in our large cities—which are 
themselves often, and so far as the opportunities of the poor 
go, only overgrown factory towns! What enjoyment of 


*Boston Daily Advertiser, Nov. 11 or 12, 1880. 


nature is possible? What delight in art? How littleineli- 


nation or abilit 


say that, with more time, the poor would always use it for © 


can there be to sit down to read or think, ~ 
[t is not enough to say that many wealthy men havenomore | 
time for culture: they do not take it, that isall. Nordol — 


the higher ends. All that one can say is that, without the | 
time, the realization of those higher ends in them is impos- 
sible. And, of all the self-constituted guardianships of the ~ 
rich over the poor, the meanest is that which would not give ~ 
a poor workingman an extra hour or two a day without the — 
absolute assurance that he would wisely use it. | 
And now can it be doubted that poverty, with these in- 

jurious consequences to the humanity of the poor, exists? ~ 
For I do not now treat of it as a political problem, nor as — 
a social and economic problem, though it is both; but asa _ 
moral problem, and keep the single thought before me of its 
effect upon the poor as men,—men who are more than mem- ~ 
bers of the State, more than factors in industry and the ~ 
social order, men, each one of whom has high and divine ~ 
ends of existence in himself, and’ is always to be supremely ~ 
regarded for himself alone. In Germany, ninety-four per | 
cent. of the population have an average annual income, for — 
each person, of 225 marks, or $56.00, which for a family — 
of five or six would be $300.00 more or less. In Glasgow, — 
41,000 families live in one room each. London has 250,000 ~ 
people living in “slums,” in a condition which Huxley de-~ ~ 
clares to be inferior to that of West African savages. Peo- ~ 
ple in the East End, sixty-four years old, never remember 
to have been in church at all. Two families often crowd © 
into a single room, eight feet square. Ask if the men and ~ 
women living together in these rookeries are married, and — 
often your simplicity will cause a smile. The public house ~ 
becomes a comparative heaven to tens of thousands. Yo 
girls wander off into a life of immorality, if indeed it can ~ 
be said that they ever commenced it. And yet the honest — 
are said to outnumber the dishonest here. Women finish ~ 
trousers for five cents a pair, and find their own thread. 
Children make match-boxes for four and a half cents a gross. 

This is a part of that City of God which Matthew : 
says English Christians have built for themselves to live in-— — 
London, with its unutterable external hideousness, and with 
its internal canker of publice egestas, privatim o a, Un- 
equalled in the world.§ In our own country, poverty is | 
growing apace. Fifty years ago there was 1 pauper to 123 — 
active, self-supporting persons in New York City. Now, — 
the average is said to be 1 in 18. Women work there at ~ 
finishing shirts for 7, 9, and 10 cents a dozen. In Massa-~ — 
chusetts, the average day’s earnings of workmen, skilled ~ 
and unskilled, is $1.23, for 290 days in the year. Where ~ 
are the homes of the poor in Pittsburg? In black, rotten, — 
brick buildings, a recent visitor tells us, piled against great — 
belching foundries and rolling-mills ; in crazy wooden huts, 
perched up on the high cliffs which surround the city; im ~ 
two or three story tenement houses along the All y & 
River, the people packed away like herring in them,orupon — 
dreary plats of land made of slag, coal-dust, and refuse of — 
all kinds, the landscape diversified here and there with rag- — 
ged children digging for fuel.|| This is the City of God © 
which Pennyslvania Presbyterians have built for themselves _ 
to dwell in. And what signs of poverty are wanting inthis — 
young city of Chicago? In one ward, there are 65 tene- — 
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{See “Bitter Cry of the Outcast Poor.” 
¢“*Oulture and Anarchy,”’ p. 28. 


fSermon before Young Men’s Benevolent Society, Boston, Dec, 9, 1838, 


[Chicago Tribune, 21 Oct., 1883. 
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- ment houses with 22 families in each. Sometimes a house | 
- of eight small rooms is occupied by five families of 18 per- 

sons. 50 per cent. of the children born in these places die 
- before they are five years old. 3,414 families were assisted 
_ by the county agent last year; several times that number 
_ were probably assisted by private charity. Men go furtively 
, along the streets, eyeing the gutters for something to eat. 

- Children are forced out on the streets and intothe factories, 

' and often cannot go to school, because they have no decent 
_ clothes to wear. The Provident Wood- yard, opened by 
_ the Charity Organized Society on the north side, has been 
_ crowded with applicants, the larger number of whom have 
“to be turned away. The Relief Works of the Ethical So- 
_ ciety advertised for a man to wait on a case of malignant 
_ diphtheria, which the physician deemed dangerous for the 
- nurse to attend, and had, in twenty-four hours, 130 appli- 
 cants. 

Such facts are enough to distract a man, if he dwells 
upon them and forgets that his duty is only to change them 
to the extent he can, and that with the doing of that. his 
responsibility ceases. What can be done? What is the 
solution of the problem? No doubt there are the un- 
Bis rea poor, perhaps one in seven. About them, there 
' is really no problem. They are simply to cure them- 
_- selves, be made to work. Society has no duty to the 
: ta the shiftless. The only poverty that makes a serious 
_ problem is that of those who do work and yet only get 
enough to keep soul and body together. Charity is no 
_ solution of the problem of such poverty. It meets and 
4 must meet those who are thrown out of employment or are 
_ sick or have insufficient wages while employed; but it does 
~ not strike at the root of the evil. Trades unions, though 
3 very helpful to those who can form them, rarely touch the 
~ really poor who cannot save enough to support them, and 
_ whose slender capital would soon give way in any conflict 
with the larger capital of the employers of labor. Educa- 
tion is only a solution for a few, and while they are a few; 
_ for, should skilled labor become as common as unskilled 
labor, its remuneration would be correspondingly low. Im- 
_ proved dwellings and cheaper rents are no solution; for, if 
f they become general, the rate of wages will tend to adjust 
; jl to the lessened cost of living. A revolution, on the 
_ plea that all wealth belongs to the laboring people who have 
gga it, would be no solution: for not po have they 
not produced it, but only helped,—if they obtained posses- 
_ sion of the wealth of society, they would not long retain it, 
- unless they were endowed with greater talent and self-con- 
7 trol than they now 
The solution is with those who have the upper hand now. 
_ There is, strictly speaking, no necessity. in the law according 
to which wages are given. Economists speak as if there 
; were. They say it is a law as invariable as those of the 
_ universe. Supply and demand, it is said, is the ultimate 
_ fact, like gravity in astronomy or chemical affinity in chem- 
_ istry: the mode of their action we know, but the reason of 
_ it is beyond our reach.§{] Sophistical, one is almost tempted 
E to say hypocritical mysticism! A man gives no more than 
_ the market rate of wages, if he wants to give no more. He 
i no more only, if he is actuated by the desire to get 

— possible profit for himself. The iron of the law 
is just and only what man puts into it. A man 
afar by other than purely business sentiments can break 
_ this so-called iron law as easily as a child snaps a twig. The 
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only necessary limit is that of the profit from his Senlinens. 
He cannot, of course, give more than he makes; but what 
he makes, or rather what he and his employés make, he can 
give in part to them as well as himself. 
off now as a plot by itself, with its own peculiar rules. 


Business is marked 


This absolving of one department of life from the supreme 
law of the whole is the beginning of all immorality. Justice 
is for business as well as any other department. When an 


employer pays only to his employés subsistence wages,—and 
this is always the tendency, as population increases,—he 
does a wrong; for this means only supporting a workman 
while he works, and giving him nothing for his work. Of 
course, a workman must have enough to live on, if he works 
at all; but is that to be called a recompense for labor? 
The wealth that is accumulating in this country, I will not 
say how much of it, but a large part, is simply forcibl 
wrested from labor; for, of course, men and women will 
always be found who will work for subsistence merely rather 
than not live at all. And the condition of those who work 
for subsistence, and who, when for any cause their daily 
wages cease, are thrown upon charity or starve,—that con- 
dition is what I mean by poverty. 
The cure for poverty is in the animation of employers of 
labor with sentiments of justice, so that they shall share 
their profits with labor. Charity is simply the atonement 
of society for the sins of its individual members, or your or 
my atonement for somebody else's sin. For to take ad- 
vantage of the necessities of the poor, and enable them only 
to live, while from the fruits of their labor we live in com- 
fort or perhaps luxury, is sin. Poverty is not a hopeless 
problem. Wealth is increasing every day. Elegant houses, 

ul , Club houses, costly churches,—these are on every 
hand ; and poverty, like black care, follows i in their wake. 
A new morality is needed, a new sense of the meaning of 
the supreme law in relation to the commonest concerns of 
every day. The plan of profit-sharing will work, for it has 
worked. If there were time, I could give you most interest- 
ing instances of what has been done by just-minded em- 
ployers in Europe, and of what will be done, let us trust, 
in this country.* 

‘‘The millions suffer still and grieve ; 
And what can helpers heal 
With old world cures men half believe, 
For woes they wholly feel ?”’ 

Prayer is an old world cure. Truly, men pray for the 
poor now, when they are not serious. Charity is another 
old world cure. A new world cure would make charity 
unn The cure is not in any state rr 
or economical shifts, but in accepting the supreme law into 
the private heart and giving it absolute dominion there. 
Use no man for thine own ends. In every relation treat 
him as sacred, make him an end of thine action, as truly as 
thyself. Know and consent to have no private good, but 
have thine own as a portion of somewhat common,—that is 
the old and ever new law,’ that would solve all worthy pov- 
oA | and gladden the earth with a new order of society. 

said, in starting, that I would not s ea in the name of 
the traditions of the Church. But there is one priceless 
name that you Unitarians may claim as your own special 
tradition; and I can hardly name it without bowing in 
reverence,—Channing. That saintly soul passed away from 


*See articles by Sedley Taylor in Nineteenth Century, ere, 1880, May, 
1881, October, 1882. Also, “Laws and Regulations of M. Godin's Famil- 


 FProf. W. G. Sumner, Princeton Review, Novemrber, 1882. 


istere at Guise, France,” published by New York Woman's Social Botence 
Society, 1881. 
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the earth sighing for a happier organization of society, and 
burdened in spirit at the last, as at the beginning, by what he 
saw. Where are his successors, who are feeling his burden, 
who are consumed with his ideals, who are finding life 
sacred in toiling for a happier organization of society ? 
There is nothing mortal in Channing’s spirit, even should 
there ever be in his name. It will lead hosts of the future, | 
it is the spirit by which the coming faith shall conquer. It 
only waits men brave enough now to carry it on to victory. 


The Unity Club. 


THE GREAT NOVELS. 


Our publication in Unity for July 16 of the results of 
the editor's correspondence in regard to the ten great novels | 
has been received with a degree of interest that is encour- 
aging. Our correspondents continue to ask for more, so 
we print in this issue still another installment of letters. 
One lady in St. Paul calls on several of our Western ora- 
cles by name for their opinions, and names two or three 
from whom we have not heard, but whose letters will be 
welcome when they come. The table showing the votes 
upon the great’ novels has been made up now for some 
weeks (though it may have to be revised), but Unriry’s 
columns are still open for further suggestions on this fruit- 
ful subject. Three of the lists which we publish this week 
(those of Mrs. Barrows, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Cooke) were 
received after the publication of the table in Unity of 
July 16. 

Emma S. Adams, Chicago: If I were to write the names of 
the ten novels I most enjoyed reading, it would be an easier 
task; but I suppose a great novel should be not only artistic as 
a novel, but inspiring in the lessons that it teaches, so that 
throws out of the list novels like Miss Austen’s, much as I ad- 
mire them. As for novels in other languages, I can only speak 
of French and German ones, and I do not think they compare 


favorably with our own, even those of Victor Hugo and Ebers. 
[am even doubtful of including any of Dickens’ as great novels; 


(Mrs. Edgeworth), Heart of Mid-Lothian, Henry Esmond, : 
Barton, Romola, Ravenshoe (Kingsley), David Copperfield, Vil- — 
lette, Adam Bede, Nille Mori (by the author of Noblesse Oblige), — 


a judgment in behalf of others, I have appended the names of © 
those novels which I would recommend. 
be much modified if | had read the books this year or even ~ 
within the last five years. 
Egyptian Princess, Cupid and Psyche (Apuleius), The Gladia- — 
tors (Whyte Melvil), Les Miserables, Hesperus (Richter), Ro- © 
mola, The Wandering Jew, Don Quixote, The Pathfinder (Cooper), ~ 
Robinson Crusoe. 4 


Heights, Bleak House, Hypatia, Tale of Two Cities, Jane E | 
The Man Who Laughs, John Brent, The Abbot, Robert Falconer. — 


the Heights, Tale of Two Cities, Bleak House, Hypatia, 


of ten novels I jotted down some time ago for you, and I believe © 


Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, Boston: As far as I can form | 
Perhaps the list would — 


Ivanhoe, Last Days of Pompeii, ~ 


W.H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kans.: Les Miserables, On the 


Mrs. W. H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kans.: Les Miserables, € 


7 


Brent, Marble Faun, Ivanhoe, John Halifax, Robert Falconer. 4 
George Willis Cooke, West Dedham, Mass.: Here is the list — 


it is a very much better one than that you print in the last Unrry. — 
I’m sorry that I’ve been too busy to send in my list, but I had ~ 
intended to revise it and send some notes of why I include these ~ 
books. I should have sent it had I thought the matter was to” 
be concluded so soon. * * # # * 
My list is made up of great novels without regard to the moral © 
element you seem to wish to include, and even then I be:ieve © 
it is preferable to that you print. No novel on my list falls” 
short of Wilhelm Meister in this direction, even Tom Jones is 
more moral, though not so modern and thought-provoking a _ 
book. Asa piece of literary art it surpasses any on your list. © 
And how can you leave out Don Quixote? 

Don Quixote, Cervantes. 

Les Miserables, Victor Hugo. 

Wilhelm Meister, Goethe (Carlyle’s translation). 
Robinson Crusoe, De Foe. 
Telemachus, Fenelon. * 

Tom Jones, Fielding. 

Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith. 
Gil Blas, Le Sage. 

Old Mortality, Scott. 

Corinne, Madame De Stael. 


Miss E. E. Gordon, Humboldt, lowa: Adam Bede, Mill on © 
the Floss, Daniel Deronda, Middlemarch, The Scarlet Letter, 7 
Marble Faun, Vanity Fair, On the Heights, Our Mutual Friend, — 
David Elginbrod. ' = 

Mrs. Israel Holmes, Chicago: I must own to not having 


been a great novel reader. Then too one looks from v differ- 


we 


though I have decided on admitting one. I have avoided giving 
more than one novel by any one writer, or else I fear I should 
not haye gone beyond Thackeray and George Eliot. Ivanhoe, 
Henry Esmond, Romola, Lorna Doane, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, Amyas Leigh, The Shadow of the Cross, Last Chronicles 
of Barset (Trollope), The Perpetual Curate (Mrs. Oliphant), 
David Copperfield. 


Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Boston: I have not sent my list of 
ten novels for the novel reason that I cannot remember the name 
or author of one of the best novels I ever read—a Spanish one 
that has never been translated into English. I dare say I am 
now too late, but for your private edification I will give you a 
list of ten. I Promessi Sposi, Wilhelm Meister, On the Heights, 
Hammer and Anvil, Les Maitres Mosaistes (George Sand), Don 
Quixote, Heart of Mid-Lothian, Adam Bede, David Copperfield, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and do let me throw in Christie Johnstone. 


Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley, Concord, Mass.: Romola, Wilhelm 
Meister, Clarissa Harlow, Quentin Durward, Hypatia, Jane 


pie Consuelo, Scarlet Letter, Tale of Two Cities, Henry Es- 
mond. 


Mrs. E. L. Bullard, Manchester, Mass.: Your list is a very 
hard one to make out. I enjoy and think your young people 
had better read many a book which is not “great and noble.” 
Half the definition would cover a deal of English fiction—for 
instance, I think Jane Eyre and Vanity Fair great books, but to 
my mind neither is noble. The enclosed list is the best I can 


ent standpoints as the years roll away. Wilhelm Meister, 
Miserables, Hypatia, Daniel Deronda, Felix Holt, Ten Thouss 
a Year, Scarlet Letter, On the Heights, Vanity Fair, Jane E 


Mrs. F. A. Johnson, Chicago: Robert Falconer, Re 
Adam Bede, On the Heights, The Scarlet Letter, Hypatia, 
of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, The Newcomes, Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


Mrs. C. B. King, Chicago: On the Heights, Robert Falconer, - 
Komola, The Scarlet Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Henry Esmond, ~ 
Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, Les Miserables, Corinne. ig 


Mrs. Mary B. Marean, Cambridge, Mass.: Romola, Tale 
Two Cities, Toilers of the Sea, Ivanhoe, Henry Esmond, Villet 
I Promessi Sposi, The let Letter, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Rot 
Falconer. 


Frances P. Sawyer, St. Paul, Minn.: Perhaps these are noi 
the greatest novels, but I think they are in one way and another ~ 
helpful to young people. Would like to add some of George © 
Sand’s books, which I think wonderful, but it is so long since I 
read them I dare not say surely which are the ones. A¢ 
Bede, Daniel Deronda, Guy Mannering, The Virginians, I ie 
Copperfield, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Margaret (Sylvester Judd), 
Toilers of the Sea, Robert Falconer, Jane Eyre. - 

Mrs. M. A. Shorey, Chicago: Middlemarch, Daniel De a 
Romola, Hypatia, Alton Locke, The Scarlet Letter, The 
comes, Great Expectations, Les Miserables, On the Heights. 


Mrs. Agatha Tunis, New York: Wilhelm Meister, Don 
Quixote, Les Miserables, Henry Esmond, Tale of Two Cities, 
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make, but it does not justly represent my opinions. Helen 


Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, The Scarlet Letter, Lorna Dx * 
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'. ons loaded with farmers, their wives and their children. 
| think there came about a hundred teams. 
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Smoke (Turgenieff). Smoke is not, in my opinion, one of ‘the 


' noblest available to English readers,’ but in a representative 


list, I cannot leave Turgenieff out. 


Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago: Ivanhoe, Adam Bede, David 
Copperfield, Vanity Fair, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Scarlet Letter, Les 
Miserables, On the Heights, Titan (J. P. Richter), The Maid of 
Athens (Justin McCarthy). The last is great only because of 


' the great comfort furnished the reader by the pleasant pages. 
) On the Heights and Scarlet Letter are great because of the great 
* discomfort they furnish, and I think should never be read if 


healthy literature is obtainable. 


Mrs. Villa A. Wright, Minneapolis, Minn.: Your letter was 
duly received, and | must say my reading has not been exten- 
sive enough to name the finest novels in the ‘‘world’s literature.”’ 


I asked the members of the Biographical Club for their opinion 
' and give it in part, as many differ as to which one of the differ- 


ent works of an author is best. It is more difficult to make a 
list of ten than twenty, as several seem of equal value. © Scarlet 
Letter, Hawthorne; Adam Bede, George Eliot; Hypatia, Charles 


’ Kingsley; Vanity Fair, Thackeray ; Tale of Two Cities, Dickens; 
Ivanhoe, Scott; Les Miserables, Victor Hugo; Titan (Charles J.° 
- Brooks translator), Richter; Consuelo (Francis G. Shaw transla- 


tor), George Sand; Good Luck (Frances A. Shaw translator, now 
living in Minneapolis), E. Werner. 


owe ti it 


(Correspondence. 


THE MINNESOTA MISSION. 


Dear Unity :—The first Scandinavian Unitarian chapel 


’ is now dedicated in Brown county, Minnesota. The 13th of 


July was the great day. The weather was splendid, bright 
sunshine but not too hot. At ten o'clock the teams com- 
menced to come from north, south, east and west, the wag- 
I 
The crowd 
present was about four hundred, and the church was not 
able to take them all, as the gallery was not yet fixed. They 
stood packed in the aisle, in the door and outside the 
The church was decorated with white muslin 
bar put up with wild vine -picked fresh from the forest. 
Wreaths and garlands of wild flowers round the walls and 
on the pulpit. The back wall was covered with a large 
Norwegian flag, which is formed like a dark blue cross in 
white and red ground; bfit we had applied in vain at 
Madelia for two American flags as curtains for the entrance; 
oe down there must not be very patriotic. Over the 

d-door stood N. M. (“‘Nora Menighed,” that is “ Nora 
congregation’) wound up in wild flowers. There were many 


_ of the members of the Lutheran churches present, who 


were surprised to find that Unitarians prayed to God ; they 
had been told that all of them were free-thinkers, and that 


At 
‘the close of the service, they wondered that we were not 


_ worse ; they found there was sense in what I preached. 


After the service all present were invited to a feast in 
n air on lemonade, crackers and cake, while a band play- 
“y The Scandinavians are suspected to be terrible drink- 


ers, and it proved true, as they emptied two big barrels 


? ra 
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with lemonade before they left. In the afternoon I read to 


the same crowded audience as before my novel: ‘“ Wives, 


submit yourselves unto your husbands!” in the Norwegian 
The story made a very deep impression, as the 


: farmers found themselves again, their log houses and the 


life in them and their way of reasoning and their daily ex- 
periences. On the Sunday following I had confirmation. 


The old settlers down there, you see, cling to the old cus- 
toms, and so they asked me last fall to prepare for con- 
firmation some of their young boys and ie I consented, 
because I saw here was a good occasion to get hold of the 
young people, and so I kept up a sort of a Sunday School 
every time I was down there, prepared some questions and 
answers, where I taught them the Unitarian belief, and 
had them come to my house every forenoon the last week, 
where we talked the matter over. I did not perform the 
confirmation as they do in the Lutheran churches, of course, 
but I tried to go so close to it as possible. After the com- 
mon service, where I ended my sermon with a special 
address to the young, I stepped down to them on the floor 
and walking from one to another, I grasped their hands 
and placing my other hand on their shoulder I spoke to 
them a good word, wishing them from the whole congre- 
gation God's blessing on their way in life as grown up men 
and women. After that they partook all in the holy com- 
munion. The day proved to be a success, people sat 
weeping in their pews and thanked me for my good words. 
The church was filled to its utmost, as we had very favor- 
able weather. The gallery was fixed and filled. If we 
could have such audiences every Sunday, I should be very 
happy, because the suspicion against us then would be 
broken. It depends much upon the weather. I cannot 
help smiling when I see some people down there. They 
say that they do not like me at all, and that I am all wrong, 
but still they come every Sunday. Well, the outlook is still 
good, many of my worst opposers have become silent, and 
I hope my little church shall be a blessing for the country. 
Thanks be to all the American brethren and sisters, who have 
assisted us in building this chapel and made it possible to 
me to work down there the whole summer. 
Yours truly, 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 


NORTHERN DAKOTA. 


Dear Unity:—The Hermit is trying hard to prove his 
“fitness to survive’ but he has been having a ‘hard le 
for existence.” The clergy and laity of the orthodox churches 
have opened fire upon him, and have done all they could 
to “make it lively for him.” Their most effective weapon 
is starvation ; 1. e. finding themselges unable to drive him 
out of the country in any other way, they are trying to 
starve him out. He has supported himself thus far by 
teaching, but since it has been discovered that he has some- 
thing to say, and that some people choose to hear him, and 
that they can neither prevent him from speaking nor the 
people from hearing, all the best schools are re against 
him. His application for employment has been rejected by 
three School District Boards during the last few months. 
How strange! A teacher may swear and drink, yet so long 
as he is orthodox in his religious views no notice is taken 
of it, but as soon as a teacher dares to think for himself in 
matters pertaining to religion and ventures to say what he 
thinks, he is considered unfit to teach boys the multiplica- 
tion table. “The Hermit has been driven to take the last 
vacant school he could hear of anywhere in this of the 
country, at the small salary of $25 month, in order to 
earn money to pay his board bill. He has been obliged to 
drop one of his regular appointments on account of its dis- 
tance from his school, al I fear he will be obliged to give 


up the other for the same reason ; all for the want of a pony 
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and saddle, by the help of which he could continue his 
work in both places. ly poverty is a foe to grace and 
it aids the foes of “ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.” Last Saturday as the Hermit wended his way 
to Carlisle through wind and rain and mud, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, he felt almost disheartened. He did not 
expect that his congregation would number more than six 
or seven, that being the number of those who are firmly 
established in our faith, and the Methodists having just 
held a camp meeting in the neighborhood, which has swept 
nearly everything in its course except the few faithful ones 
above mentioned, but he was agreeably surprised when he 
saw twenty-one earnest faces turned toward him while he 
spoke of the kingdom of God on earth. 

The life of a missionary is fraught with hardships, toils 
and discouragements; but when the Hermit saw how glad his 
few frends were to see him after an absence of four weeks, 
he “ thanked God and took courage,” and said in his heart, 
“Truly this work has its joys as well as its sorrows.’ 

NATHANIEL ‘THE Herat. 


The Study Table, 


All books noticed in this departeent, as wedi as new ond paar 
ard books of every description, may be obtained by addressing 
theColegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A WORD FOR A BOOK. 


_ -_—_ 


Dear Unity:—The writer recently received a letter 
from which the following is quoted: “I have just been 
reading such a lovely book, and want you to be sure to read 
it, if you have not already done so. The name of it is, 
‘Memories: A Story of German Loves.’ Translated from 
the German of Max Miiller, by George P. Upton.* The 
language is so beautiful. I am reading it the second time; 
there is so much in it that once reading was not enough.” 
A story worth reading the second time in the estimation of 
a young lady must be something quite unusual, and so the 
volume was purchased and the simple story of ideal love 
gave so much pleasure to the reader that he cannot forbear 
asking the Editor of Unity for space to call attention to 
it. These words taken from the translator’s preface, will 
serve better in recommending the book than many pages 
of criticism. 

“The story speaks for itself. Without plot, incidents or 
situations, it is nevertheless dramatically constructed, un- 
flagging in interest, abounding in beauty, grace and pathos, 
and filled with the tenderest feeling of sympathy, which 
will go straight to the heart of every lover of the ideal in 
the world of humanity, and every worshipper in the world 
of nature. Its brief essays upon theology, literature and 
social habits, contained in the dialogues between the hero 
and the heroine, will commend themselves to the thoughtful 
reader by their clearness and beauty of statement, as well 
as by their freedom from prejudice. ‘Deutsche Liebe’ is 
a poem in prose, whose setting is all the more beautiful and 
tender, in that it is freed from the bondage of metre, and 
has been the unacknowledged source of many a poet’s most 
striking utterances.” 

Every reader of Uniry would take pleasure and derive 
profit by reading this beautiful story of German love. 

W. 8. L. 


*Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


‘| still in its infancy. 


If any of our readers wishes a thoroughly entertaining 
book with which to while away an evening or a leisure h 
or so of the day, let him try “The Wonders and Curi 
of the Railway.’* It is a book to be most cordially recom- 
mended, as good from beginning to end, not too technical” 
for the average reader, and agreeable reading evefi for a 
professional railroad man. The information its two hun- 
dred and fifty pages give is wonderful, and the chapters all” 
full also of many good and well told stories and bits of in- 
formation all germane to the subject. Mr. Kennedy traces ~ 
the history of Railways from the first beginnings, like the © 
Quincy Granite Road and the Washington Road in Eng- | 
land, down to the latest years of their most complete ¢ 
velopment. He tells the reader of the various railroads and 
railroad systems of the world—English, Kuropean, Asi 
and South American—sets forth the advantages of all <i 
the faults to be found with each, so as to be easily and — 
entirely understood and appreciated. But the vole also 
contains chapters on the Elevator or vertical railway, the ” 
street car or Tramway, and finally on the Electric railroad, ” 
The book is embellished with many 
useful and excellent illustrations which help to make the ~ 
work in its attractive cover and with its pretty letter press, © 
avery gem of a book, an ornament to any table or any | 
book-case. W.B.F. @ 


sities 


The Comte de Paris writes his American publisher that 
he is devoting all the time that can be spared from his-po- — 
litical duties to the prosecution of his work on the Ciyil © 
War in America. The seventh volume (French) is nearly” 
ready for the press, but will not be issued without the ~ 
eighth, which is not yet half written. Volume IV of the | 
American edition, corresponding to the two volumes in the — 
original, will be issued simultaneously with them by ~ 
Messrs. Porter & Coates. 4 


The QOurrent, the new literary paper of Chicago, hitherto ~ 
owned by the Editor, Mr. Edgar L. Wakeman, has been 
merged into a stock company with a paid-up capital of 
$100,000, the share-holders being represented in forty-one 
cities and embracing prominent ‘professional and business 
men. Mr. Wakeman has been elected president and treas- — 
urer of the new company. We are glad to see this ne 
indication that the Current has come to stay. 


Admirers of Jane Austen may take pleasure in the intel- — 
ligence that a batch of her old letters numbering some two ~ 
hundred, written to her favorite nieces, have recently come — 
to light and are in danger of being published. 


: 


Received since our last issue : 


New Enctanp. A Hand-book for Travelers. Boston: James R. Ongood & Oo, k 
1884. l6mo. pp. xvi, 453. $1.50. 


TinKLine Cympats. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
good & Co. 12mo. pp. 332. $1.50. 


A WesTERN JouRNEY with Mr. Emerson. By James Bradley Thayer. Boston: — 
Little, Brown & Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 1884. 50 cents. Sy 


REPRESENTATIVE LONDON JoURNALISTs. An engraving executed by Root & 
Tucker. Presented by R. Hoe & Co. New York. 4 


Mrs. Hurp’s Niece. Six Months of a Girl's Life. By Ella Farman. Boston ~ Z 
D. Lothrop & Co. l6mo. paper. pp. 357. 25 cents. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Wisconsin State HorticuttruraL Socrery. Vol. xiv. as 
Mrs. H. M. Lewis, Secretary, Madison, Wis. Svo. pp. 200. Z 


Boston: James R. Oe © 


*Tux Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. By W. 8S. Kennedy. Chic 


8. OC. Griggs & Co. 1884. $1.25. 
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arrived at, at such times is, ‘Oh, well, we can wait for the 
» watches a little longer.” Another sweet thing in their effort 
- for the watches is the manifestation of the perfect unity 
+ existing between them. They count up their savings every 
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«Little Unity. 


_ what it was for, he said, “I am so glad he sent the money, 


2 ing, exclaiming,—“ Oh, Lucy, Lucy, he has sent the money, 
_ €@yv-e-r so much more than enough, and part of it is for 


. twenty cents for something else. They said that if it wasn’t 


_ should do as they liked about that. 


4 - for fire works, and the other one dollar they would divide 


| They have been saving money for those watches ever since, 
_ but the intervention of birthdays, twenty-five cousins be- 
» side papa, mamma, and a few others to remember at Christ- 


‘ E they divide the surplus to “make it even,” as they put it. 
But to return to the fire works—they wanted me to go with 
» them. They were going to get a certain number of fire- 


4 and small flags 


_ they found the “chasers,” and they were twenty cents a 


2 that we ‘cluded before we started, to spend only sixty cents.” 
> “Well, I'll give up the flags and then it will be only five |. 
| cents, and any way I'll take it all out of my money.” 


THEIR FOURTH OF JULY. 
A BROTHER, A SISTER, AND TWO DOLLARS. 


When I gave your two dollars to Harry and told him 


for I was afraid that, if the ice-cream came so far by express, 
it would spoil, this warm weather.” Then he discovered 
that it was more than enough and he must return the bal- 
ance. His father told him you said that the balance was 
for him and Lucy to help celebrate the 4th. He rushed off 
to his sister, who was in their room, for it was early morn- 


you,—aren't you glad? Isn’t he nice ?” 

Then the bill was examined and commented upon; there 
was as much chattering and chirping in that nest as in that 
of any brood of robins at sunrise. “ Oh’s” and “ My’s” and | 
delighted laughter came thence to my room. They had 
evidently felt sure of the ice-cream, but the remembrance of 
the 4th was a surprise. 

After breakfast they went off and inquired the price of 
ice-cream, and came back to me to know whether I thought 
it would be quite right to buy only one quart of ice-cream 
instead of the three pints you promised Harry, and use the 


right, or if I thought you would object, they wouldn't do 
it. IJ assured them that you would be willing that they 
Well, then, could I 
make one quart go all around,—“ every one some, Katrina 
and all.” I[ thought I could manage that. Then they 
would lay by forty cents for the ice-cream—“ Yes, mamma, 
Harry’s treat, you must remember,” said Lucy ; sixty cents 


and lay by for the watches. 

Now those watches have a history. Five years ago they 
were both struck with the need of a watch, so that they 
could time themselves. I told them that they might have 
one when they had saved money enough to pay for it. 


mas time, interferes continually. The conclusion always 


little while, and if they find one has more than the other, 


crackers for Harry, torpedoes for Lucy, some “chasers,” 
The fire-crackers cost more by a penny a 
bunch than they had counted on, torpedoes ditto. They 
had got down to the last fifteen cents of the sixty, when 


dozen. Harry said, “I really want a dozen, Lucy; it will 
be only ten cents more, that will be five cents out of each 
half-dollar.” But Lucy said so solemnly, “No. You know 


Meanwhile Lucy stood like a statue of Fate, and the vender 
was telling Harry that the stock was most gone and he had 
better secure them at once. I had nothing to say, having 
gone as a safeguard in crossing streets, etc. Once more he 
appealed to Lucy, and she replied most oracularly, ‘“ When 
you've made up your mind to do a thing, the way to do it 
is—DoO IT.” He instantly took the half dozen, saying as 
he walked away, “ When the 4th is over, I shall be glad I 
have my half dollar left.” When we went for the flags, 
the man said they were ten cents per dozen, or six tly 
fifty cents. ‘Don’t let’s think of them,” said Lucy. So 
they returned after spending fifty-five cents. 

I left them to their own judgment in the matter. On 
the 4th they had a delightful time, especially as their father 
turned boy and came home in the afternoon with his contri- 
bution of gunpowder and noise. 

G. J. C. 8. L. C. W. 


RIDDLES. 


There's a little white house 

Without window or door: 

Who’s within, to get out, 

Through the wall must first bore. 
Answer.—An egg. 


What kind of road from dust is free? 
And without leaves is what green tree? 
The road on the water from dust is free; 
And without leaves is the green fir-tree. 


What kind of king is without land? 
What kind of water is without sand? 
The small hedge-king is without land ; 
Tears are water without sand. 


— Translated from the German by J. J. 


“MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES.” 


Victoria Regina was not queen of England, nor even of 
the Cannibal Islands, but she did reign supreme over one 
little heart, though she was nothing but a little wooden doll. 
To an unprejudiced observer she was but a bit of wood, 
awkwardly moulded into the shape of the human form di- 
vine, with daubs of paint to mark the eyes, nose and mouth, 
but in Nan’s eye she was a miniature Venus. 

Her arms and limbs were fastened to the body by means 
of cloth and glue, and Nan never wearied of displaying the 
ease and grace with which they enabled their possessor. to 
assume different attitudes. 

She was not willing that these fair proportions should be 
concealed, and so refused all the offers which were made 
to dress her, and Victoria's entire wardrobe consisted of a 
sheet of tissue paper in which she waswrapped every night. 

Now, owing to a very bad habit of ‘‘speaking in meet- 
ing,” Nan had been told that she could not go to church 
again until she had learned to keep still, and that was the 
reason why, on this bright Sunday morning, she was left 
at home with no one to take care of her but Will. ' Leaving 
Nan to the companionship of Victoria, Will strolled off into. 
the garden, and soon Nan heard him calling, “ Hurrah 
down to the brook!” 

When she had joined him, Will displayed to Nan a little 


nest which he had ingeniously formed out of onion tops, 
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at the same time gayly yly disclosing his plan. “You see this PROVERBS. 
is a cradle,” he said, “and wit put your doll in it, and put 


it in the brook; then he'll float down into the weeds, and Good advice by all is heeded 
we'll be Pharaoh's daughter and go and find him, and he Save by him by whom it’s needed. 
will be Moses in the bulrushes.”’ 

The story was new to Nan, and he had to repeat it with A good pure mouth and faithful hand 
sundry additions, before she could be induced to put Vic- Safely go all through the land. 


toria into his profane hands, and allow him to deposit the 


precious thing in his cradle. “To-morrow ;—only not to-day;” 

But Will finally triumphed, and then telling Nan that That’s what idle people say. 
they could not claim the right of discoverers, unless they 
went off somewhere, and just happened down the brook, he Of other’s deeds no questions ask, 
succeeded in turning her reluctant feet toward the house. Care only for your own small task. 

For half an hour he kept her there, and though the 
little mother-heart was yearning for its child, she did not Who his shoe himself can mend 4 
once turn her head in the direction of the brook, until Will Need not to the cobbler send. 4 
gave the signal. Then Pharaoh's daughter (and son) went : 
down to the water. And there, sure enough, the cradle Who would have good rest and sleep ‘ 
had landed in the ‘“bulrushes,”’ but, alas! alas! for the Must see, and hear, and silence keep. 4 
young Moses. The treacherous water had robbed him of 
his ruby cheeks, his bright eyes and little waves of hair. For hearing and repeating 7 
With trembling fingers Nan picked him up, but the water Many deserve a beating. 


had dissolved the blue, and instead of the graceful image 
which had been her pride, she held five bits of wood without | Rep very careful when cats you meet ; 


form or comeliness. Down into the grass she went to give | Though they lick with their tongues, ‘they scratch with their : 


vent to her grief in an agony of tears which even the feet. 

promise of balls, kites, and jack-knives without number 

from the conscience stricken “ discoverer’ was not sufficient A rare, rare guest the truth is ever; 

to assuage. A large wax doll, with eyes that would open When he comes, from him ne’er sever. 

and shut, and real hair that she could curl over her finger, 

was in Nan’s arms whenshe awoke a few mornings after, and Trouble, though great, will not always endure, 

the look of surprise in her great blue eyes was changed to Impatience but makes it the harder, be sure. 

one of joy; but I know, for I have it from her own lips, —Translated from the German by J. J. 
that this dainty creature never filled the place left vacant by 

Victoria Regina. A. W. J. 


A VESPER-BELL OF NATURE. 


es | 


PLANTING HIMSELF TO GROW. 


Not so very long ago, we talked about the campanero or 
bell-bird of South America, and now here is news concern- — 


Dear little bright-eyed Willie, ing a useful little cousin of his in Australia. He is not 
Always so full of glee; much larger than a snow-bunting, but he has a pleasant © 
Always so very mischievous— | note, not unlike the sound of a distant sheep-bell. About 
The pride of our home is he. sunset the bell-birds begin their tinkling, and for a while ~ 


the whole forest echoes with the silvery tones—a sort of 
One bright summer day we found him Angelus or vesper-bell of nature in the wild bush, hushing | 
Close by the garden wall, the woods for evening prayer. : 
Standing so grave and dignified, Besides their musical sweetness these notes are a sure : 
Beside a sunflower tall. | sign that water is near, and the weary traveler in that 
land is glad enough to hear the bell-bird calling to rest and ~ 
His tiny feet he had covered refreshment after a hot day’s tramp.— St. Nicholas. f 
With the moist and cooling sand, b 
The stalk of the bay tall sunflower The most trifling act which is marked by usefulness to - 
He grasped in his chubby hand. others, is nobler in God’s sight than the most brilliant ac- 
- complishment of genius. to teach a few Sunday-school 
When he saw us standing near hith, children, week after week, common-place simple truths, per-” 
Gazing so wonderingly severing in spite of dullness and mean capacities, is a more — 
At his baby-face, he greeted us glorious occupation than the highest meditations or ere 


With a merry shout of glee. tions of genius, which edify or instruct only our own soli- 
tary soul.— Frederick W. Robertson. 4 


We asked our darling what pleased him— 
He replied, with a face aglow : “The best way to do good to ourselves is to do it tooth 
“Mamma, I’m going to be a wourt, the right way to gather is to scatter.” Yes, and the best 


I've planted myself’ to grow.’ way to do good to others is to do rightly by ourselves. We 
— Mother's Journal. certainly cannot scatter if we do not gather. 
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THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class 
matter. 


The Subscription price of Unity is $1.50 
-per annum, payable in advance. 
The date on the address label indicates 
the time to which the subscription is paid. 
Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 
In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 
Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


Notes from the Field. 


Tue Branmo SomaJ.—A_ circular 
of inquiry addressed to the out-lying 
branches develops the fact that the great 
majority that express themselves at all 
declare against the “‘ New Dispensation”’ 
(Mozoomdar) party. 


AS WAS TO BE EXPECTED.—An un- 
known benefactor recently offered, says 
the Inquirer, to give 100,000 marks to 
the University of Heidelberg, on condi- 
tion that ladies should be permitted to 
study there. The University has declined 
the offer. 


Boston.—The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union is maintaining a course of 
Sunday evening services during the sum- 
mer months, conducted by distinguished 
— of different denominations.— 

e membership of the association is now 
4,642, having more than doubled in nine 
years. 

NEBRASKA.—Rev. Enoch Powell is 
» __i using his summer vacation given him by 

_ the church at Topeka in “looking after 
> _ things” in this State. His headquarters 
for a short time will be at Beatrice, 
which point he reached two weeks ago, 
traveling “overland” with a team of 
ponies. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. — Rev. 
George H. Greer, of the last Meadville 
class, is about to engage in active mis- 
sionary work in this field under the aus- 
pices of the A. U. A. His headquart- 
ers and post-office address will be at 


regular services at this place as also at 
Olympia and Seattle. New centers will 
probably be established in the near fu- 


ture. 


GREELEY, CoLo.—Mr. Gibbs, our sen- 
tinel at this outpost, has the following 
announcement in a local paper: 

As missionary to the Unitarians in Colo- 
rado I am ready to respond with sermon or 
lecture to any calls that may be made, on 
payment of traveling and local expenses. 
The following are examples of topics: 

The Divinity we Need. 

The Revelation we Need. 

The Revival we Need. 

True Liberty. 

Gathering of Fragments. 

Happy Homes. 

The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 

The Gods of our Grandfathers. 

Mohammedanism. 

Buddhism, etc., etc. 


EDUCATION FOR THE Drar.—At a 
meeting held in this city last month, 
Prof. Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
delivered an address on this subject, in 
which he advocated the use of articulate 
speech instead of the sign language, and 
furthermore, that deaf children be in- 
structed in the regular public schools 
instead of in special institutions. There 
are more deaf children of school age in 
the State of Lllinois, at the present time, 
who are not in any school; than there 
are pupils in the State Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
at Jacksonville. The State makes an 
appropriation annually for the tuition of 
a certain number of deaf children in the 
city of Chicago. But it is manifest that 
additional provision for the education of 
the deaf is, in this State, greatly needed. 


Des Moines, lowa.—Rey. 8. 8S. Hunt- 
ing, in the Register of August 7, gives a 
history of the Unitarian movement at 
this place since its beginning in 1877. 
The first preaching here was by Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, who held monthly and after- 
ward semi-monthly Sunday services for 
three years. He then gave up this work 
to take charge of the church at Bloom- 
ington, and it seemed doubtful whether 
services could be continued. In August, 
1880, Mr. Hunting was invited to come 
and preach half the time one year, the 
local organization pledging $400 toward 
his expenses. By the assistance of the 
lowa Association, Mr. Hunting’s services 
were arranged for, and work was begun 
in good earnest. It was soon found that 
a church building was essential to effec- 
tive work. A lot was presented by a 
lady in the congregation, and a subscrip- 
tion for the building fund was started. 


Tacoma, and he will begin work with 


The American Unitarian Association of- 


fered $3,000, provided that an equal © 
amount be raised by the church. $3,000 
was also pledged by the National Confer- 
ence at its meeting in 1882, but of this 
only $1,000 has as yet been paid. On 
the strength of the amounts pledged, 
however, the church was built, and on 
the 3rd of December, 1882, it was dedi- 
cated. Up to June 1, 1884, the church 
edifice has cost, interest and all, about 
$9,500, besides the lot which was a gift; 
and the debts are $2,000 and two years’ 
interest at 6 per cent. from the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and $1,300 
held by personal obligation, “no part 
of which is, nor can be, a lien on the 
church edifice.” The Des Moines church 
property, for church purposes, is now 
worth $12,000. This statement is made 
especially for those persons and societies 
that will contribute toward the $9,000 
yet to be raised on the pledge of the last 
National Conference for Des Moines and 
Madison. 


UNITARIAN CAMP MEETING.—WeEIRs, 
N. H.—The seventh year of these meet- 
ings has been an occasion of the usual 
interest. While there was due attention 
to the religious part of the programme, 
the social spirit predominated, and that 
was no abatement from the truly religious. 
The first half of the week the weather 
was not propitious for out-door meetings, 
and the gentle shower was more a sym- 
bol of grace to the farmer than the camp- 
meeting. But the meetings were fairly 
attended and the earnest words of the 
ministers were appreciated. The opening 
sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage, was a 
review of the Old in Orthodoxy in con- 
trast with the new doctrines of the Uni- 
tarians. It was a plain and candid state- 
‘ment, and the importance he put upon 
character, in comparison with the act of 
believing, showing the essential superiori- 
ty of the life over the thinking, had the 
earnest and emphatic approval of the 
hearers. The sermon was a good founda- 
tion for the work of the week. 

The meetings of Sunday were led by 
Messrs. Israel of Salem, Mass., and Hunt- 
ing of Des Moines, lowa. The morning 
subject was “The Spiritual Man,” which 
was discussed with great zeal and deep 
earnestness of heart. It was a helpful 
sermon to all right-minded Christians. 
The afternoon sermon was on the subject 
of “‘Compensation,” and was listened to 
most attentively by a good audience of 
persons of several denominations. The 
ministers had no reason to think their 
labors were lost. 

The reports of the subsequent meet- 


ings show an increase of interest day by 
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day. There was two pag on Emerson, 
one by Dr. Bartol and one by Rev. Geo. 
W. Cooke, both adding something to the 

and Emerson picture which the Con- 


bushels per acre, while Lllinois produced 
but 36. And perhaps as surprising a fact 
as any is that the field crops of Kansas 
give a greater return by two per cent on 


cord philosophers have been painting this 
year. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, came 


money invested in farming lands than 
those of Illinois. Of course all know 


to us in his usual rational and semi-| that last year was not a good year for 


Methodist mood of mind. The greatest 
attendance was about five hundred per- 
sons. H. 


Business Notices. 


ILLINOIS AND KANSAS. 


Any one who has giventhought to the | 
subject cannot fail to have observed the 
many points of similarity between Kan- 
sas and Iinois. Both are preéminently 
prairie states, and they have been settled 
by the same class of people. Both have 
developed with startling rapidity, and in 
very much the same way. The results 
which have attended the efforts of the 


those of Kansas. According to the na- 
tional Department of Agriculture, Kan- 
sas farming lands, (lands now in farms) 
are worth $10.98 per acre on the aver- 
age, while those of Lllinois are valued at 
$31.87 per acre. Yet how many of us 
can recall the time when $10 was a good 
price for Lllinois land. The generation 
which bought land in Illinois at $5 and 
$15 per acre can now sell the same land 
at from $30 to $75 per acre. A similar 
change will take place in Kansas, and 
within a few years. Lllinois has reached 
years of discretion, but Kansas is still an 
infant with 43,763,700 acres of unculti- 
vated land and 30,626,052 acres not in 
farms at all. When these lands shall have 
been settled, Illinois and Kansas will be 
the two empire states of the prairie. 
There are, however, some striking facts 
with regard to the two states which will 
be somewhat of a surprise to the Illinois- 
an. Last year the average yield of corn 
per acre in Illinois was only 25 bushels 
while Kansas led the list with 36.7. Of 
course Illinois raised more corn in the 
aggregate, but Kansas was a close second 
and actually produced more merchantable 
corn than did any other state in the Union. 
Take the wheat yield; that.of Kansas 
was 174 bushels, and was greater than 
than of any other state except Colorado, 
While Illinois, according to the national 
Department of Agriculture, yielded but 
10 bushels per acre. And as to value of 
the wheat crop, that of Kansas brought 
$4.45 more per acre than did that of 
lilincis, Of oats Kansas raised 45 


‘Illinois, but it is worthy of note that 


there should be such a difference in any 
_year. And the reports already in give 
_good reason to believe that Kansas is doing 
better in 1884 than ever before. There 
were 2,147,588 acres of wheat harvested. 
The June report of the State Board of Ag- 
‘Ticulture gives the total yield at 47,858,- 

000 and the average yield at 22.28 bush- 
els. This is five bushels per acre and 


21,000,000 bushels in the aggregate | 


greater than that of last year. Kansas | 


City, on the line between Missouri and 
Kansas, ranks second among the world’s 
great live stock markefs, only our own) 


Chicago outranking it. The business of 


that city for the second week in July, | 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


settlers in Illinois cannot fail to encourage | City is the Chicago of Kansas, and its | 0 the shortest notice and at the lowest — 
‘rapid growth is only accounted for by that | 


1884, shows an increase of 72 per cent 
over the same week of 1883. Kansas 


of Kansas. When the government bu- 
-reaus report such facts as were mention- 
ed we begin to understand why thou- 
sands of our neighbors have emigrated to 
Kansas, and we realize that another and 
perhaps a richer Illinois is growing up 
beyond the Missouri. And while we 
shall not admit that Kansas will ever be 
able to twist the tail of the lion of the 
Tribe of Suckers, or take the sceptre from 
[llinois, or raise more corn than we do in 
Egypt's land, we must accord her the 
high honor of a seat by that of Lilinois 
in the national synagogue, and cheerfully 
wish her the same prosperity that we 
have had. The parallel between the two 
states is as marked as that between any 
two of Plutarch’s heroes. It is to be 
hoped that it will contine, and that Kan- 
sas and [Illinois will still be the great 
grain and stock states on the broadest, 
richest prairies in the world, and that the 
famous Valley of Arkansas will long boast 
such counties as McPherson with its 
4,000,000 bushels of wheat, and Sedg- 
wick with its 7,000,000 bushels of corn. 


J. OQ. PHILLIPPI. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Treasurer—JOsEPH SHIPPEN, 
59 Portland Block. 


Acting Secretary—JENK. LL. Jones, 
135 Wabash Ave. | 


Colegrave Book Co, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard ~ 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 
counts to every one from publishers’ — 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containi 
prices of the principal books publis 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will receive 
prompt and careful attention. We un- 
dertake to supply 


price. 


UNITY MISSION 


A new series of tracts to answer tho question, What 
is Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith. 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. . 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, . 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 4 
Ten copies, 25 cents. } Including postage. | 


NOW READY: 


No. 1. ‘‘Natural Religion,’’ by J. Vila Blake. 
No. 2. “The Religion of Jesus," by H. M. Simmons. 


Price, { 


No. 3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western — 


Church Covenants, etc. 
No. 4. “‘About Prayer."’ 


No.5. “The Power of the Bad,” (the Western _ 


Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


No. 6. ‘‘Unitarianism,—Its History and its Prin- 


ciples,”’ by J. C. Learned. 
No.7. “‘The 


No. 8 Emerson's Divinity School Address. 
No. 9. Jesus, by J. Ll. Jones. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF UNITY, 


Complete from the beginning, can be supplied from 
this office. 


Volumes 1 and 2 (Pamphlet Mission) in limp 


ee Se 
The remaining numbers, bound two volumes in 

one, sheep back and cloth sides, each......... . 200 
Cammanbete CORE, cinsessensciserstiensnbennniunindhscni .- 10.00 


ORDER AT. ONCE. 


rowth of Faith,"’ by H. M. Simmons, ‘ a 


UNITY, Vol. XIII. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 
With the first of March Uniry enters upon its 
Seventh Year. 


Its aims will remain unchanged except so far asits 
purposes have been intensified and deepened by its 
six years experience. 

The management will remain in the hands of the 
same Editorial Committee that has directed its 
infant steps thus far. 

During the last year our publishers, through the 
effective work of Mr. Chas. H. Kerr, our Business 
Agent, have been enabled greatly to improve the 
practical affairs of our little paper. 

The number of those who speak through Uniry 
columns as editorial or occasional contributors, has 
also increased. 

Asan indication of our prospective force we can 
do no better than to offer a partial list of those who 
during fhe last year have lent willing hands and 
with whose help and that of our subscribers we 
expect to continue in nursing our infant into a 
more useful maturity. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLOYD JonEs.—Editor. 
CHARLES H. Kerr.—Office Editor. 


Pror. W. F. ALLEN. Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jones. 


Miss Jane ANDREWS. 
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Mrs. Laura F. Furness. Miss F. L. Roserrs. 
W. Exisor FURNESS. Mrs. Mriyrwie 8. Savace. 
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Mrs. Mary P. W. Smira. 
JOHN SNYDER. 

J. N. Spricea. 

Samvue. 8S. GREELEY. Gries B STEBBINS. 
Maus. Hatrie TyneG Gris- Georcxe STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
GrorceE A. THAYER. 
Pror. Joun TUNIS. 
Davin N. UTTER. 
ALBERT WALKELEY. 
KaTE GANNETT WELIA4. 
C. W. WENDTE. 

Miss ELLA WHEELER. 
Mrs. E. T. WILKES. 
Mrs. C. P. WooLLEy. 


ERISTOFER JANSON. 
Muss ELLEN C. Jones. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
$1.50 per annum,in Advance. 
Saxmple Copies 


will be sent free to any address on application, 
Our friends are especially requested to send us the 
names of persons likely to be interested in the 


paper. 
Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO, 


135 Wabash Ave., 
CHICACO. 
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jocoseria. 


' cw that we part (work gone comes play) 
it  — 


‘Summer boarders taken in’’ is the some- 
what candid advertisement of a New England 
farmer. 


Half a loaf is, no doubt, better than none, 
but a newspaper man never gets a chance to 
loaf at all. 


Once seeing two women at ‘“‘swords’ points’’ 
and abusing each other from opposite houses, 
he said: ‘They will never agree. They 
are arguing from different premises.”’ 


A Texas man has invented a machine for 
washing dishes. If it doesn’t demand five 
nights a week out, nor surreptitiously bor- 
row its mistress’ best bonnet for an after- 
noon promenade, the probabilities are it will 
be in demand. | 


‘‘What time does the 10 o'clock train go ?”’ 
asked a woman with a dozen bundles, who 
hurried into the Grand Central depot in Bos- 
ton the other morning. ‘The 10 o'clock 
train goes at 9:60,’’ said the agent with his 
blandest smile. 


A minister suddenly stopped in his sermon 
and sanga hymn. “If the members of the 
choir are to do the talking,”’ he explained, 
‘they certainly will permit me to do the 
singing.’’ And then things in the neighbor- 
hood of the organ became more quiet. 


Something in a Name. 
Boston Commonwealth. 

Up in Muscatine the musical and literary 
young men of the Unitarian church organ- 
ized the Muscatine Unitarian Musical-Philo- 
sophical Society, but when the abbreviated 
title eame out in print M. U. M. P.S., it 
struck in on the association and killed it. 


- Unanswered Conundrums. 
William T. Duggett in “Life.” 


Summer roses die? 
willows weep? 

Yankees all like pie? 
babies creep ? 

happy days all pass? 
lovers sigh? 

horse and cow eat grass? 
fishers lie? 


Why do the 


Why do a4 


A Retrospective Operation. 


Prof. Thayer's Western Journey with Mr. Em- 
erson. 

We met a man one day who showed us a 
well-rubbed horse-chestnut which he carried 
in his pocket as a preventive against rheum- 
atism ; and Mr. Emerson told us of his friend 
A., who once produced his horse-chestnut 
with the remark that it worked well; he had 
never had the rheumatism since he began to 
carry it; ‘and indeed,’’ added A., “‘it ap- 
pears to have had a retrospective operation ; 


| for I never had it before!’ 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND GOLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


‘Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, lowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
Rockford, IIL, are amongst the 800 local stations on 
its lines. 
| Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
Byer by the patrons of this road, are its DAY 
| ACHES. which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
Cc RS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 
[enouageeeee by any; and its widely celebrated 
_NNORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 
the like of which are not fret | any other road any- 
where It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road inthe World. 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road. 
It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four hundred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 
Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 
gives first-class accommodations, than it does to go 
by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 
papers, or other information not obtainable at your 
ocal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 


We resume the publication of 


UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT, 


A fortnightly sermon, issued+ on the 8th and 
23rd of each month (except during July and 
August) for one year, beginning April 8, 
1884. Twenty numbers constitute a year’s 
subscription. The remaining fourteen num- 
bers, Sept. 8 to March 23 inclusive, will be 
furnished at 70 cents for single copies or 35 
cents each in packages of ten or more to one 
address. 


—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
begins the next Academic Year September 19 
The main purpose of the institution is to prepar- 
young men for the Unitarian Minist There is no 
charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and al 
necessary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


ticulars apply to 
ev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


